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| OTIUM CUM DIGNITATE. 


| Ipo not know how it might have been with the men 
| of old; but certainly now-a-days the celebrated otium 
| cum dignitate, or state of dignified ease, is not in its 
|| fall sense attainable ; that is to say, there may be such 
| areward to human merits as dignity, but assuredly 
| there is now no such thing as ease. I was once 
| amongst those who look up to the rich as people 
living in luxurious exemption from all work and all 
| sacrifice ; but a nearer observation of their condition 
| has shewn me under what a delusion I laboured. The 
history of a day in the life of a well-off gentleman 
|| will be perhaps the best means of expounding the case 
|| of those who are supposed to be enjoying the otium 
| cum dignitate. It only must be supposed, beforehand, 
that the individual in question is one endued with the 
| average amount of the natural feelings—humanity, 
| love of approbation, and sense of duty in particular— 
|| for of course it is possible to be a miser, or a scrub, or 
| asnob, and live entirely for one’s self; but then this 
would be no fair instance. 

Our gentleman of wealth and influence lives for the 
| most part of the year in a good house in a firstrate 
| quarter in one of the principal cities of the empire. 
|| One of the first of his troubles is the management of 
| alarge establishment, amounting almost to a business 

in itself. As this, however, is a voluntarily-incurred 
| trouble, I lay it out of view. The gentleman has 
| breakfasted, read his newspaper, and retired to his 
|| library with the letters of the morning. He finds in 
| the first place that, besides epistles on his own affairs, 
| easily despatched, he has received three or four from 
| various strangers, making polite demands on his good- 
| nature for information, or for help towards some public 
| object, or requiring him to enter into association with 
| some person or party, in order to help out some view 
| or interest in which he is supposed to have a senti- 
| mental participation. Very likely, he is called upon 
| to take a concern in a testimonial to some meritorious 
| individual who has contrived to get so far successfully 
| and harmlessly through life, or who has been efficient 
| insome department of honorary public service. Or it 
|may be that some such person, recently deceased, is 
| thought worthy of a monument, for which, in like 
manner, interest and aid are demanded. All these 
matters require thought and decision, and even to 
| Write the answers to the letters requires a couple of 
hours. Whilst he is so engaged, his servant enters 
with a subscription-book, which has been handed in 
| at the door. An hospital, a dispensary, a deaf and 
| dumb institution, or a house of refuge for the desti- 
tute, expects his annual contribution. He might 
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give nothing, some one will say. True; but we 
have supposed him to be a person under a sense of 
his duty to society. He knows there is misery, and 
that he ought, under the compulsion of certain sacred 
principles, to aid in relieving it. Some sacrifice of 
self must therefore be made. The subscription-book 
has scarcely been gone a quarter of an hour, when a 
bustling gentleman is shewn in, who salutes himself 
with a most suspicious profusion of politeness, and 
quickly reveals to him that a portrait of some philan- 
thropic person, with whom he has been in some way 
associated, is about to be published; and for this his 
name is most earnestly desired, not so much as a mere 
unit in the subscription, as in the light of a recommen- 
dation of the thing to others, or to the public at large. 
What can our unfortunate gentleman of wealth and 
influence do but give his three guineas for an India- 
paper proof of this said counterfeit presentment of 
genuine philanthropy ? It is more than he can well 
afford : he has no wish to possess such a portrait; but 
then he is, as you already know, a man of obliging 
disposition, who does not like to give pain or offence ; 
and so the subscription is inevitable. 

Thus ground is broken for the day. It is by no 
means certain that the attacks of this forenoon are to 
be in behalf of charitable institutions or philanthropic 
portraits. The sympathies of a gentleman of wealth 
and influence are expected to soar far above and beyond 
the limits of locality, of party, of sect, and of personal 
concerns. The English residents at Boulogne are 
anxious to establish a school for English children: an 
emissary wanders over England to gather subscriptions. 
A mechanics’ institution in Cornwall wishes to get up a 
library: the secretary writes to every person who is 
supposed to feel an interest in the illumination of the 
popular mind, requesting aid. A group of well-meaning 
gentlemen are devoting themselves to the conversion of 
the peasantry of the county of Mayo to Protestantism, 
and all that is wanted is—funds. Capital things all 
of them; but, alas for the gentleman of wealth and 
influence, that money from him should be so essential 
a prerequisite! It seems to him strange that that 
beautiful thing called learning should be so often 
treated as an article to be supplied by charity, while 
its recipients never hesitate to pay their own money for 
tea, sugar, clothes, the staff of life, the baculum of 
destruction, or any other tangible article of necessity 
or indulgence. It surprises him, perhaps, that persons 
living so far away should have contrived to find their 
way to him. No matter; there they are. He has here, 
as in other cases, good feelings operating upon him. 
He would fain make some concession to demands 
resting on such worthy grounds. The probability there- 
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fore is, that out of several such attacks, occurring in 
the course of a few days, he yields to one, if not more, 
inferring a certain by no means inconsiderable addition 
to that outlay for things in which he has no personal 
concern, which, as we are endeavouring to shew, so 
greatly distinguishes the life of a gentleman of rank and 
influence. 

Our victim has also visitors who beg on their own 
account. A neat, clean-looking, but plainly-dressed 
person is shewn in. It is a case of personal distress— 
no mistake or deception whatever about it. Irresistible 
certificates are produced to substantiate great misfor- 
tunes and great needs. A subscription-paper shews the 
names of scores of respectable persons who have given 
their mites of relief. The gentleman of rank and influ- 
ence—being also, it will be remembered, a gentleman of 
bowels—feels for this as for every case of human 
wo. He has been sorely taxed to-day already, and his 
means, after all, are definite. But, on the other hand, 
he bethinks him of his own comfortable appliances of 
all kinds in contrast with the desolation of the appli- 
cant. He feels that he cannot enjoy the good gifts of 
Providence if he does not make some sacrifice to such 
a claim; and he gives accordingly, though sensible that 
he can ill spare it. It will be well for him if this case 
be the only one of the kind which comes before him 
ere his morning hours are closed; and it will be well if 
all the cases which so appear are of equally assured 
good character. But the probability is, that he is 
assailed by one or more persons of doubtful, or worse 
than doubtful pretensions, who nevertheless by fair 
appearances, by volubility, and by observing the rules 
of good-manners, make it almost impossible for him to 
refuse some degree of aid, unless he could bring him- 
self to that which is perhaps the most impossible of all 
things with him—downright rudeness. In such cases, 
it becomes a matter of simple calculation, whether to 
give a moderate sum, and so save his own equanimity ; 
or come to a refusal, which cannot be executed without 
such a breach of civility as will leave him in a ruffled, 
distressed, and degraded state of mind for the day. 
To this system of convention the polite mendicants 
are in no small degree indebted, and well do they 
know it. 

Now let it not be supposed that we are here aggre- 
gating in the view of one forendon’s sacrifices the 
transactions of a week ora month. Let it not be sup- 
posed that such applicants are single spies coming now 
and then. In the case of a gentleman at all conspi- 
cuous in society, and who is reputed to have any- 
thing beyond what is required for his own pressing 
needs, no day will pass without one or more such ap- 
plications. The most incredulous may satisfy himself 
of the fact by a walk any forenoon through the best 
streets of any of our large cities. He will never fail to 
see such applicants as I have described walking or 
sauntering about, looking at door-plates, and making 
inquiries of porters. Greasy square books for charit- 
able subscriptions, portfolios containing subscription 
prints, and the unmistakable ensigns of petitionary 
poverty, are sure to mect the eye every two hundred 
yards. The genteelly and legitimately Mendicant are 
an army, and every good quarter of every town may 
be regarded as a place standing a continual siege. It 
is no unfair estimate, that one-half of the soundings of 
knockers and bells at the better class of houses are 
from persons wishing to make some demand upon the 
charity or good-nature of the inmates. 

Usually, after spending a few hours of the morning 
at home, the gentleman of wealth and influence has to 
go to his club, or to make a few calls, or take a little 
exercise for the benefit of health. Not unlikely, he 
has to pay his respects to some stranger who hag 
brought him a letter of introduction, and to whom 
he is expected to pay attentions. Or, it may be, that 
he has to attend in an official capacity at a public 


ll 
institution, or to call at another, in order to make | 
favour for some poor dependant who has claims upon 
it. Or he may have been induced to undertake the 
chairmanship of a public meeting for a benevolent 
purpose, where a group of well-meaning people megt | 
to express their opinion on some abuse or misery of the | 
day, which, from the hour of their parting, they never | 
more think of. Perhaps his countenance and word ar | 
required at the meeting of some printing club, or other 
literary or scientific association, with which one of hig 
various tastes has connected him. If he has allowed | 
himself to be at all accessible to such demands upon hig 
time and patience, scarcely a day will pass without one | 
of some kind, although his inclinations would lead him | 
far away from all such demonstrations and all sue} | 
labours. Even as he walks the streets, it will be ten 
to one against his passing over half a mile without | 
meeting some person who was just wishing to see hi 
in order to ascertain what he could do for such a per. | 
son, or such an object, or to learn his views regardi 
such a matter, previous to the intended meeting, where | 
of course he would give his assistance. In a single 
hour of the open air, while innocently secing after 
some little business of his own, or merely walking for | 
the sake of recreation, he will find himself involved jn 
affairs quite external and indifferent to himself, infer. 
ring the writing of half-a-dozen letters, and a burdening 
of his mind for several days to come. He cannot 
even look over an exhibition of pictures, or attend 
the exhibition of some prodigy that has come to town 
without encountering diversions of this kind. The 
worst of it is, that he feels how ineffective are all his 
exertions for the ends proposed to him. The notion 
entertained of both his wealth and his influence is an 
exaggeration. The one lags miles behind the require- 
ments made upon it, and the other meets so many con- 
trary tides from other Christians of his own kidney, as 
to be nearly neutralised. His very good-will towards | 
the objects put before him is a source of vexation to | 
him, in the continual sense which he has of the incom. | 
petency of his means and powers, and the disappoint. | 
ment which he is thus obliged to inflict on others. 

The latter part of the day is no improvement upon 
the earlier, for it is not any more at his own disposal. 
We shall suppose that he has strangers to entertain at | 
dinner. They may prove agreeable companions, but it | 
is quite as likely they may not. Probably their sympa- | 
thies and interests lie far apart from his; yet he has to | 
enter into these, as if they were matters which feelingly 
concerned him. Almost all introduced people, except- | 
ing those who travel merely for pleasure, have some 
engrossing purpose or object to be advanced by all | 
possible means, and which gives a turn of egotism te 
their conversation. Our gentleman of rank and influ- 
ence has to bear the brunt of this for hours, with little | 
intermission of miscellaneous discourse, and little oppor- 
tunity of expressing his own feelings or opinions; 0 | 
that at the departure of his visitor, he is apt to feel as 
if his ears and understanding had been enduring some | 
strange battering process, from which nothing but time | 
and repose can recover him. 

Perhaps the afternoon of our victim is to be devoted 
to miscellaneous company, of that kind which is not 
selected by choice or through community of feeling, but 
which merely comes in one’s way through the various | 
indescribable relations of society. The host has little 
free volition in these matters. He has only to choose 
between being an eccentric recluse, and taking his part 
in scenes which do not much interest him. He has not | 
even a choice in the style of entertainment, for that is | 
marked out and determined for him by the convention- | 
alities of the world judging under a sense of what he | 
can or ought to be able to afford. And how often do all | 
his best-meant efforts to promote social pleasure amongst 
friends as well as strangers, fail through the merest 
accidents giving them an insuperable air of stiffness or | 
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| dulness! Seged, emperor of Ethiopia, who decreed a 
| week of happiness to his court, with what results the 
| student of old Sam Johnson will not need to be in- 
formed of, was but a type of the disappointments 
encountered in this way by the unfortunate person 
immediately under our attention. 
| It appears, in short, that for a gentleman of tolerably 
| good feeling towards his fellow-creatures who has at- 
| tained the envied otium cum dignitate, there is no such 
| thing as ease. An independency has no independency. 
A competency for one’s self is only the mark of a state 
| of panting incompetency towards others. A man is no 
sooner satisfied, than he falls into a state of deeper dis- 
satisfaction. Oh, human life, where are thy joys? Oh 
man, ever to be blest! There is an alternative—selfish 
exclusiveness ; but is that an improvement of the case ? 
No; there does seem to be no refuge for the fortunate 
holders of prizes in this strange, turbulent lottery, from 
the fresh duties and burdens which that very prize- 
holding imposes. The wants of others become the mea- 
sure of our work whenever our own wants are satisfied. 
Fortune’s minions have to become Providence’s mis- 
sionaries. It is very curious thus to observe that those 
efforts which a man makes for the securing of some- 
thing comfortable to himself, tend, if he be a person of 
ordinary natural feelings, to bring him only into a 
position where he will find that he lives scarcely at all 
for himself, but almost entirely for others. It is to be 
hoped that there are few who, however they may be 
sensible of the ludicrous aspect of the thing, submit to 
it with a grudge or a sense of hardship. Most, we 
believe, see in it an indispensable compensation to the 
large class who, whether from inferior natural endow- 
ment or the accidents of fortune, have not come so well 
off in the mélée of the world. On the other hand, it 
would be well for the less fortunate to be aware of the 
penalty which rests on those whom they are accus- 
tomed to regard as luxuriating in calm repose and inces- 
sant enjoyment. Did they see matters a little more 
closely, they would wonder at the sacrifices of means, 
time, trouble, and feelings, which the more fortunate 
men of the earth have to be constantly making for 
their fellow-creatures, and the very small balance of 
truly independent, easy, happy existence which remains 
over for themselves. As correlative to this observation, 
they would resist many of the invidious and jealous 


| feelings which are apt to beset them, and remain much 


|| more contented than they usually are with their own 
i) lot. 


PREHISTORIC ANNALS, 


Tue last forty years have seen a wonderful addition 
made by geology to the history of the earth. We have 


| thus been told how, during a long succession of ages, 


the face of the globe came to be gradually peopled by 
tribes of the inferior animals, and that in a kind of 
order generally conforming to their place in the scale of 


|| being, while as yet man and his many devices had not 
| any existence. 


The evidence lies in the fossil organic 
remains deposited liberally in the various sedimentarily- 
formed strata, and in the ascertained order of those 
strata in point of antiquity. While geology has been 
thus accomplishing its wonderful triumphs, society in 
general has been little aware that a set of men have 
been seeking, by investigations of a similar nature, and 
conducted in a similar spirit, to ascertain the particulars 
of that part of the history of the earth which lies be- 
tween the origin of the human race and the commence- 
ment of written history. ‘These men are the Scientific 
Antiquaries—a group of men very different from the 
collectors of nick-nackets, who used to possess the name 
in former times. The school took its rise in Denmark, 
and has only of late spread to England and other 
countries. 

The scientific antiquary may be defined as a geolo- 


gist whose subject of investigation is confined to the 
latest alluvial formations, and other parts near or upon 
the surface. He seeks for the crania and other bodily 
remains of the earliest inhabitants of the earth; he 
gathers and classifies the works of their hands, and 
other monuments which they have left behind them. 
From the whole he constructs a detail, perfectly clear 
as far as it goes, of the succession of races, and their 
advance in the arts of life, in the countries to which his 
investigations refer. In this manner a considerable 
part of Europe has been examined, and the result is 
certainly of deep interest. History, we may remind 
the reader, tells us of no age when men had not the 
use of iron. Even the Britons were thus far advanced 
when, about the commencement of our era, the Romans 
broke in upon them. But we now learn from the 
scientific antiquary that, in the British islands, as well 
as in most of the countries of the north and west of 
Europe, there were before that time two distinct and 
long-extending epochs, during which men were ad- 
vancing from a ruder and simpler state of things. In 
the first, metals were not in use: men made weapons, 
tools, and ornaments, of stone, flint, horn, and bone, as 
the Polynesian islanders and other savage people of the 
earth are now doing. The crania found in tombs where 
such relics are disposed are of a mean type. This is 
called by antiquaries the Stone Period. Rude as are 
the materials used, much labour and ingenuity appears 
to have been expended. The chipping of a small flint 
arrow-head must have required the greatest nicety of 
manipulation, and no small amount of time. The 
polishing of stone axes and hatchets, and the drilling 
of holes in them for the insertion of handles, must have 
also been laborious undertakings. We might wonder 
at the trouble taken for such purposes, did we not 
remember that in primitive society time and labour are 
of little value. After this stage of society had endured 
a long time, and undergone some minor mutations, a 
higher one supervenes, apparently by the incoming of 
a new race of people. These people knew the use of 
metals; they had weapons and tools of cast bronze, 
and ornaments of gold. From the predominance of the 
former metal, antiquaries call this the Bronze Period. 
This also lasted a long time, and underwent many mu- 
tations. It is reasonably argued that the people who 
brought in and used bronze instruments were a small- 
bodied people, because their swords are little larger 
than good-sized daggers, and the handle is only fitted 
for the hand of a woman or child of our age. Now 
both of these periods had come and gone before the 
commencement of our written history. The general 
effect is to give us the idea of a much longer existence 
for nations than we previously had—a result, it may be 
remarked, conformable to that long extension of the 
pre- Adamite history of the earth which we owe to 
geology. 

The first effort that we are aware of to give, from 
the appropriate materials, a generalised view of the 
history of our island during the ages antecedent to 
written annals, is now before us in a beautiful volume, 
of which the title is quoted below.* We are happy 
to say that it is a book of extraordinary merit in many 
respects; particularly in the lucidity of its scientific 
combinations and inductions, the charm of its style, 
and the perfect fidelity of its many pictorial illus- 
trations. The subject specially referred to is Scotland ; 
but the book may be said to apply nearly as well to 
both England and Ireland. To the bulk of the com- 
munity, who are not aware of the proceedings of the 
Society of Northern Antiquaries, or of the magnificent 
museum of antiquities at Copenhagen, the whole matter 


* The Archxology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. By 
Daniel Wilson, Honorary Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 1851. (Royal 
8vo, pp. 714, with 201 wood engravings.) 
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will be a revelation of the most impressive and inte- 
resting kind. The objects presented to view certainly 
are not so stupendous as the antiquities of Egypt and 
Nineveh; but many of them cannot be considered as 
less ancient, and they have the superior attraction of a 
reference to the early history of our own ancestors. 

Where so large a subject has to be reviewed within 
such limited space, it is best perhaps to concentrate 
attention upon a few points of particular interest. 
The most ancient class of tombs in our country are 
those commonly called in Scotland and Ireland crom- 
lechs, hitherto supposed to be Druidical altars. Two 
or more stones of huge size are brought together, and 
over these is laid one perhaps still larger, so as to 
leave a space below or within, and here the body was 
deposited. We lately visited a cromlech, called the 
Auld Wives’ Lift, which exists on the brow of a low 
moorish hill near Craigmadden in Stirlingshire. <A 
block of basalt, measuring 18 feet by 11, and 7 in 
thickness, reposes on two of inferior size, leaving only 
a narrow triangular space. One views with amaze- 
ment a mechanical arrangement demanding so much 
power, and wonders how such a piece of work could 
be effected in a barbarous age! In many instances, 
these clusters of blocks are surrounded by others stand- 
ing on end in a circle—those circles which are so often 
described as Druidical temples. We know that they 
are sepulchres of the Stone Period, from the articles 
usually found beside the body, in those rare instances 
where they have been left undisturbed. The antiquity 
is so vast, that all recollection of the original purpose 
of the cromlech had died out; and we may surmise 
from a curious reason, that this had taken place at a 
period which to us may well appear remote. The 
name is from the Gaelic cromach, a roof or vault, and 
clach or lech, a stone. ‘Thus we see it bears no refer- 
ence to sepulture, which the original term applied by 
the constructors must undoubtedly have done. It is 
simply the descriptive term, which a new people igno- 
rant of the original purpose would apply. Yet that 
new people must have been the Celts, the earliest oc- 
cupants of our country of whom we have any knowledge 
from written history. 

Mr Wilson gives a curious and lively account of the 
remains of the dwellings of the early inhabitants of 
Scotland, without, however, shewing direct evidence 
for their being of the Stone Period, though he places 
them under that section of his work. The climate had 
forced the British barbarian to dig into the earth for 
comfort. Wiltshire yet shews remains of pit-dwellings ; 
in Scotland they are of frequent occurrence. ‘ Within 
a few miles of Aberdeen are still seen the remains of 
what seem to be the remains of a large group or town- 
ship of such dwellings. They consist of some hundreds 
of circular walls of two or three feet high, and from 
twelve to twenty feet in diameter. On digging within 
the area, masses of charred wood or ashes, mingled 
with fragments of decayed bones and vegetable matter, 
are generally found; and their site is frequently dis- 
cernible on the brown heath, or the gray slope of the 
hill-side, from the richer growth and brighter green of 
the grass.’ The body of the house seems, in these 
cases, to be in the earth, while only the covering was 
exposed to the outer air. Strange to say, in St Kilda, 
the remotest of the Hebrides, the peasantry still live 
in such semi-subterranean houses, as if to represent in 
this respect the very earliest stage of society in these 
islands. 

Another and advanced class of ancient dwellings are 
distinguished in Scotland by the name of weems, signi- 
fying caves; and these are wholly subterranean. They 
abound in the upper parts of Aberdeenshire, near the 
spot chosen by modern royalty for its autumnal retreat. 
‘In general,’ says Mr Wilson, ‘no external indication 
affords the slightest clue to their discovery. To the 
common observer, the dry level heath or moor under 


which they lie presents no appearance of having eyer 
been disturbed by the hand of man; and he may tra. 
verse the waste until every natural feature has become 
familiar to his eye, without suspecting that underneath | 
his very feet lie the dwellings and domestic utensils of 
remote antiquity. 
‘The Aberdeenshire weems are constructed of h 
masses of granite, frequently above six feet in length; | 
and though by no means uniform either in internal | 
shape or dimensions, a general style of construction | 
prevails throughout the whole. Some of them haye | 
been found upwards of thirty fect long, and from eight | 
to nine feet wide. The walls are made to converge | 
towards the top, and the whole is roofed in by means | 
of the primitive substitute for the arch which charac. 
terises the cyclopean structures of infant Greece, and 
the vast temples and palaces of Mexico and Yucatan, 
The huge stones overlap each other in succession, until 
the intervening space is sufficiently reduced to admit 
of the vault being completed by a single block extend- || 
ing from side to side. They have not infrequently | 
smaller chambers attached to them, generally approached 
by passages not above three feet in height; and it 
affords a curious evidence of the want of efficient tools | 
in the builders of these subterranean structures, that 
where these side apartments are only separated from | 
the main chamber by the thickness of the wall, the | 
stones, though placed flush with the walls of the latter, 
project irregularly into the small cells, giving them a 
singularly unshapely and ragged appearance.’ ‘The | 
entrance to such of these subterranean dwellings as | 
have been found sufficiently perfect to afford indications 
of their original character, appears to have generally 
been by a slanting doorway between two long upright 
stones, through which the occupant must have slid | 
into his dark abode. Occasionally a small aperture | 
has been found at the further end, apparently to give | 
vent to the fire, the charcoal ashes of which lie extin- || 
guished on the long-deserted floor. In some a passage || 
of considerable length has formed the vestibule; but | 


so far as now appears, a solitary aperture served most 
frequently alike for doorway, chimney, ventilator, and 
even window, in so far as any gleam of daylight could 
penetrate into the darkened vault. One is forcibly 
reminded, while groping in these aboriginal retreats, of 
Elia’s realisations of the strange social state to which 
they pertain, in his quaint rhapsody on Candle-light, 
“our peculiar and household planet! Wanting it, what 
savage unsocial nights must our ancestors have spent, 


wintering in caves and unilluminated fastnesses! They || 
must have lain about and grumbled at one another in | 
the dark. What repartees could have passed, when | 
you must have felt about for a smile, and handled a 
neighbour’s cheek to be sure that he understood it! 
This accounts for the seriousness of the elder poetry. | 
It has a sombre cast, derived from the tradition of these | 
unlanterned nights!” The grave humorist goes on 
to picture a supper scene in these unlighted halls, rich | 
with truthful imaginings, mingled with his curious but 
thoughtful jests :— 


“ Things that were born, when none but the still night, 
And his dumb candle, saw his pinching throes.” 


In truth, these dwellings, constructed with such labo- | 
rious ingenuity in every district of Scotland, seem to 
throw a strange light upon that dim and remote era to 
which they belong, giving us some insight into the 
domestic habits and social comforts of a period hereto- 
fore dark as their own unillumined vaults. | 
‘ Adjoining many of the weems, small earthen enclo- 
sures are discernible ; some of which are square, mea- 
suring about fifteen paces each way, with the area 
somewhat below the surrounding soil, and have probably 
been constructed for folding sheep or cattle. Others 
are circular, and so small as to leave little doubt that | 


there must have stood the slight huts, constructed of | 
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‘turf and branches of trees, in which the architect of 
| the cyclopean structure dwelt during the brief warmth 
of summer, while he sought refuge from the frosts and 
| mows of our northern winter in the neighbouring sub- 
‘ terranean retreat. ‘The number of weems frequently 
found together appears altogether inconsistent with the 
jdea of their construction as mere places of concealment. 
| They are manifestly the congregated dwellings of a 
| social community, though strangely differing from any 
| that have dwelt in the land within the era of authentic 
| history. When we compare these dwellings with the 
day huts still common in many a Highland district, or 
| with such humble Lowland biggings as those which 
| have won a new sacredness as the birthplaces of Hogg 
or Burns, it is impossible to overlook the remarkable 
| differences presented by the two states of society, sepa- 
| rated not more widely by time than by variance of 
| habits and ideas. How striking is the contrast between 
| the artlessness of the Ayrshire cottage, that sufficed, 
| with its straw roof, to satisfy the wants of one among 
| the great master-spirits of all times, and the labour 
| and ingenuity expended in producing these retreats of 
| the Scottish aborigines! In rudeness of result perhaps 
| both are on a par. The ingenious and methodic skill, 
however, entirely belongs to the old builders. Their 
mode of constructing with huge unhewn stones, fre- 
quently brought from a considerable distance, seems to 
| point them out as the architects of that same remote 
era in which the rude monumental standing-stones and 
| circular groups of monoliths were reared, which still 
| abound in so many districts of the Scottish mainland 
and surrounding isles.’ 

There is something to us singularly impressive in the 
unrecorded existence of the Bronze Period, for, different 
| from the Stone Age, it was a time of art and taste; 
and yet, letters being wanting, it failed to commemo- 
| rate itself, and lay hid from the ken of posterity till its 
| tangible relics began to be gathered and classed. Its 
|| antiquity, as we have hinted, is great. 


A Danish anti- 
quary thinks it lasted about eleven centuries in his own 
| country, one-half of which time was antecedent to the 


| birth of Christ. In our own country, as already men- 
tioned, it had passed away before the Romans appeared 
amongst us. ‘The strange legend of Wayland Smith 
(introduced in a corrupted form, and as a modern affair, 
in ‘ Kenilworth’) is thought by Mr Wilson to be the only 
history which we have of the introduction of metallurgy 
among the European communities. It clearly appears 
from the investigation, that bronze was used for weapons 
before iron, the latter being generally found in acondition 
| less fitted to suggest its usefulness as a metal, and that 
| gold was acommon material for ornaments before silver 
wasin use. The quantity of gold ornaments, as torques 
or twisted bands for the neck and arms, found in Britain 
and Ireland in tombs of this era, is astonishing. ‘The 
most prevalent weapon was the short leaf-shaped sword, 
without a guard, apparently designed not for fencing 
or cutting, but solely for stabbing. Another was the 
spear-head, the moulds for casting which have been 
found in this country. It is common to find the sword 
lying broken in the tomb of its owner. ‘From such 
discoveries,’ says Mr Wilson, ‘ we are led to infer that 
one of the last honours paid to the buried warrior was 
to break his well-proved weapon, and lay it at his side, 
ere the cist was closed, or the inurned ashes deposited 
in the grave, and his old companions in arms piled 
over it the tumulus or memorial cairn. No more 
touching or eloquent tribute of honour breaks upon 
us amid the curious records of ages long past. ‘The 
elf-bolt and the stone-axe of the older barrow speak 
| only of the barbarian anticipation of eternal warfare 
| beyond the grave: of skull-beakers and draughts of 

ly wine, such as the untutored savage looks forward 
| toin his dreams of heaven. But the broken sword of 
| the buried chief seems to tell of a warfare accomplished, 
| and of expected rest. Doubtless the future which he 
; 


— . a 
poo = 


anticipated bore faint enough resemblance to the “life 
and immortality” since revealed to men; but the 
broken sword speaks in unmistakable language of 
elevation and progress, and of nobler ideas acquired 
by the old Briton, when he no longer deemed it indis- 
pensable to bear his arms with him to the elysium of 
his wild creed.’ 

With regard to the smallness of the sword-handles, 
Mr Wilson says: ‘One of the most marked ethno- 
logical characteristics of the pure Celtic race, in con- 
trast to the Teutonic, is the small hands and feet—a 
feature so very partially affected by the mingling of 
Teutonic with the old Celtic blood of Scotland, that 
many of the older basket-hilted Highland swords will 
scarcely admit the hand of a modern Scotchman of 
ordinary size. This has been observed in various 
primitive races, and is noted by Mr Stephens as cha- 
racteristic of the ancient temple-builders of Yucatan. 
In describing the well-known symbol of the red hand, 
first observed at Uxmal, Mr Stephen remarks: “ Over 
a cavity in the mortar were two conspicuous marks, 
which afterwards stared us in the face in all the ruined 
buildings of the country. They were the prints of a 
red hand, with the thumb and fingers extended, not 
drawn or painted, but stamped by the living hand, 
the pressure of the palm upon the stone. There was 
one striking feature about these hands—they were 
exceedingly small. Either of our own spread over 
and completely hid them.” This is another of the 
physical characteristics of the earlier races well worthy 
of further note. While the delicate small hand and foot 
are ordinarily looked upon as marks of high-breeding, 
and are justly regarded as pertaining to the perfect 
beauty of the female form, the opposite are found 
among the masculine distinctions of the pure Teutonic 
races—characteristic of their essentially practical and 
aggressive spirit, and are frequently seen most markedly 
developed in the skilful manipulator and ingenious 
mechanician. 

‘The spear-heads of this period are also marked by 
national distinctive features; the exceedingly common 
British form, for example, with loops to secure it to 
the shaft, being unknown in Denmark, and a variety 
of pierced heads common in Scotland and Ireland being 
rarely or never found in England. So it is with other 
varicties of weapons, implements, and personal orna- 
ments: some which, common in Denmark, are unknown 
here, or assume different forms; others with which 
we are familiar are unknown to the Danish archxo- 
logist; while both are in like manner distinguished 
from those of Germany, France, and the south of 
Europe. The distinctive peculiarities may indeed be 
most aptly compared to those which mark the various 
national developments of medizval art, and give to 
each an individuality of character without impairing the 
essential characteristics of the style. The extent of 
international communication was only so much greater 
and more direct in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
than in those older centuries before the Christian era, 
as to produce a more rapid interchange of thought and 
experience. 

‘This national individuality, accompanying such re- 
markable correspondence to a common type, may 
therefore be assumed as justifying the conclusion, that 
some considerable intercourse must have prevailed 
among the different races of Europe during that remote 
period to which we refer; and hence we are led to 
assume an additional evidence of early civilisation, while 
at the same time no sufficient proof appears to point to 
such a sudden transition as necessarily to lead to the 
conclusion that the bronze relics belong entirely to a 
new people. On the contrary, the evidence of slow 
transition is abundantly manifest. The metallurgic 
arts, and the models by which their earliest application 
was guided, were in all probability introduced by a 
new race, who followed in the wake of the older wan- 
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derers from the same Eastern cradle-land of the human 
race. But the rude stone moulds, the sand-cast celts 
and palstaves, and the relics of the primitive forges 
in which they were wrought, all point to aboriginal 
learners slowly acquiring the new art; while perhaps 
its originators were introducing those works of beau- 
tiful form and great finish and delicacy of -workman- 
ship, which the antiquary of the eighteenth century 
could ascribe to none but the Roman masters of the 
world. 

‘Mr Worsaae remarks, after pointing out the corre- 
spondence, in many respects, between the bronze relics of 
Denmark and those of other countries of Europe, these 
“ prove nothing more than that certain implements and 
weapons had the same form among different nations.” 
And again, “from these evidences it follows that the 
antiquities belonging to the Bronze Period, which are 
found in the different countries of Europe, can neither 
be attributed exclusively to the Celts, nor to the 
Greeks, Romans, Pheenicians, Sclavonians, nor to the 
Teutonic tribes. They do not belong to any one 
people, but have been used by the most different 
nations at the same stage of civilisation; and there is 
no historical evidence strong enough to prove that the 
Teutonic people were in that respect an exception. 
The forms and patterns of the various weapons, imple- 
ments, and ornaments, are so much alike, because such 
forms and patterns are the most natural and the most 
simple. As we saw in the Stone Period how people at 
the lowest stage of civilisation, by a sort of instinct, 
made their stone implements in the same shape, so we 
see now, in the first traces of a higher civilisation, that 
they exhibit in the mode of working objects of bronze 
a similar general resemblance.” But are the forms 
and patterns thus natural and simple? This argument, 
which abundantly satisfies us as to the universal corre- 
spondence of the majority of tools and weapons of the 
Stone Period, entirely fails when thus applied to the 
works of the Bronze Period. The former are in most 
cases of the simplest and most rudimentary character : 
the perforated oblong stone for a hammer, the pointed 
flint for an’ arrow-head, and the longer edged and 
pointed flint for a knife or spear. Human intelligence, 
in its most barbarous state, suggests such simple de- 
vices with a universality akin to the narrower instincts 
of the lower animals. They are, in truth, mathema- 
tically demonstrable as the simplest shapes. But the 
beauty and variety of form and decoration in the pro- 
ductions of the Bronze Period bring them under a 
totally different classification. They are works of art ; 
and though undoubtedly exhibiting an indefiniteness 
peculiarly characteristic of its partial development, are 
scarcely less marked by novel and totally distinct 
forms than the products of the many different classic, 
medieval, or modern schools of design. The form of 
the leaf-shaped sword, indeed, is unsurpassed in beauty 
by any later offensive weapon. We are justified, 
therefore, in assuming that the general correspondence 
traceable throughout the productions of the European 
Bronze Period, affords evidence of considerable inter- 
national intercourse having prevailed ; while the pecu- 
liarities discoverable on comparing the relics found in 
different countries of Europe, compel us to conclude 
that they are the products of native art, and not manu- 
factures diffused from some common source. We have 
already traced them as pertaining to the infantile era 
of Greece, and may yet hope to find them among the 
indications of primitive Asiatic population, thereby 
supplying a new line of evidence in illustration of the 
north-western migration of the human race, and pro- 
bably also a means of approximation towards the date 
of the successive steps by which the later nomades 
advanced towards the coasts of the German Ocean.’ 

These remarks and extracts will serve to convey 
some idea of the general characteristics of the Stone 


a 
with the conveniences of life; the latter considerably 
advanced in the arts, yet still antecedent to the classic 
times. We shall probably return to the subject, 
Meanwhile, we trust that enough has been said to 
prove our sense of the value of Mr Wilson’s labours, 
and to recommend his elegant volume to the notice of 
our readers. 


THE MOTHER AND SON. 


Tr was a calm and glorious night in the month of July 
1826, and the ruins of St Anne’s Church lay sleeping 
in the moonlight, whilst the shadows of many tall trees 
fell thickly around it, and, mingling their gloom with || 
the dark gravestones which lay crumbling on all sides, | 
imparted an awful solemnity to the spot. The scene 
and hour were so well adapted to silence and medita- 
tion, that a stranger might have marvelled wherefore go |) 
many human beings moved along in its immediate 
vicinity at this time of night. 

A second glance at the spot would have unravelled 
to him this apparent mystery, for within a few yards of 
the ruined church might be seen a well, called after the 
patron saint of the spot, and celebrated throughout the 
country for its healing virtues. 

This was an evening more especially devoted to St 
Anne; and many votaries were hasting towards the || 
well, with the hope of gaining some desired good, or of || 
averting some anticipated evil. Many a weary knee || 
was bent, and many a sorrowful heart bowed down, 
before that rustic shrine ; and however unfounded their |! 
hopes might be deemed by the enlightened looker-on, | 
yet it would have required an obtuse heart not to || 
sympathise with the varied forms of suffering which 
were there beheld at St Anne’s Well. | 

One there was among the crowd whose aspect | 
seemed but little in accordance with the spirit of the 
place. Her light, yet rounded form seemed so full of 
life and vigour ; her firm step was so elastic in its tread; 
her face, although not decidedly handsome, was s0 
attractive from its expression of cheerfulness and peace, 
that one marvelled to find its possessor amongst the 
suffering and the sorrowful. What could she desire 
to obtain at St Anne’s Well? 

Yet it was evident she was no uninterested observer | 
of the ceremonies of the place. As she approached the | 
well, she drew from beneath her scarlet cloak a candle, 
which, after having lighted, she affixed to the stem of 
an aged oak-tree, and hung upon a bush already laden 
with votive offerings her humble gift. After having 
knelt a while in prayer, she rose up, and was leaving the 
spot in silence, when she heard her name whispered by 
a voice whose tones were so familiar to her, that she 
needed no light to inform her who was the speaker. 

‘Is it yourself, Denny?’ inquired she smiling. ‘I 
thought the ould woman was too bad for ye to lave her 
to-night !’ 

‘She has, sure enough, been very bad this blessed 
night; but she has just got to sleep, and is lying 
mighty aisy just now; so I slipped out to say a word to 
ye, mavourneen; and it’s yourself that wont be angry | 
with me for that same.’ | 

‘ And so,’ continued the new-comer—‘ and so you've || 
been at the well, Anne? Och! then, it’s I that would | 
be thankful for iver and iver to the saint, if she’d help | 
us a little in our throuble; and sure it would be no such | 
great matter for her to do, seeing ye’re her own name- | 
sake.’ 

‘Hush! hush!’ said Anne, in a low and reverent 
tone: ‘remember, Denny dear, she is a saint in heaven, 
and can’t demane herself to think of all our consarns.’ 

‘ Then why do ye come here at all ?’ 

* Sure, isn’t it my duty?’ replied she, with a look 
of surprise at her lover. 

Denny, like a wise man, attempted no reply to & 


and Bronze Ages—the former rude, and ill provided 


question which appeared to him unanswerable; and 
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responding rather to his own thoughts than to the 
maiden’s query, said: ‘I'd be as happy as any duke in 
the land, if I could only scrape together two pounds for 
the marriage money; but I can’t do it by any manner of 
manes, if I slave ever so hard; for the poor ould woman 
js so bad, that I can’t for the life of me neglect her ; 
and she wants me to save money first for a dacent 
funeral for her; and sure it’s she that’s desarving 
of all I can do for her, for isn’t she my own mother ?’ 

‘Ah, thin, ye’re in the right, my own Denny! and 
its yourself that’s always been the best son in the 

ish, and God in heaven will reward ye for it!’ 
| ‘And maybe ye will some day be after telling me 
that I’m the best husband in the parish,’ said Denny in 
ajocose tone to his betrothed. 

Whether Anne heard this last observation we cannot 
presume to determine; for the lovers having by this 
time reached her father’s cabin, she hastily bade him 
good-night, saying that her mother would be wondering 
what had become of her, as she ought to have been 
home a quarter of an hour earlier. 

Denny, on his return home to his mother’s cabin, 
which was situated close to the ruined church of St 
Anne, found the old woman sitting up in her bed, with 
her hands clasped tightly together, whilst her body was 
swaying from side to side in an attitude of distress, and 
she gave utterance in a sort of measured tone to a low 
melancholy wail. 

‘What is ailing ye now, mother dear?’ inquired 
Denny, seating himself on a three-legged stool close to 
herside. ‘If anything on earth can be done to comfort 
ye, isn’t it yer son Denny that would gladly do it for 

* 


ye 

‘Thrue for ye, my darlint: ye’ve always been a 

jewel of a child to your ould mother, and it’s not long 

be here now to throuble yez; but afore I go, 
Denny, there’s one small matter lies heavy on my 
| heart’ And here she paused a moment to take 
| breath. 

‘Perhaps it’s the priest ye’re wanting?’ inquired 
Denny. 
| ‘Sorra a bit, for he’s been here to-day, ye know, and 
| I've made my sowl, and that’s all done; but, Denny, I 
| should like to see my grave dug in yon blessed church- 
yard afore I die, so that I might be sure of the spot 
where my bones shall rest in pace among the saints.’ 

This appeared to Denny a somewhat strange fancy ; 
| but he was too good a son to thwart the whims of a 
| dying mother; so he promised her that the grave 
| should be dug early on the ensuing morning, within 
| sight of the very spot where she was now lying, so 
that she might look out through the door upon her 
future restingplace. Pacified by this assurance, the 
ald woman consented to lie down quietly, and try to 
get some rest. 

Denny rose early on the following morning, and, 
leaving her asleep, hastened to fulfil his promise. The 
grave was dug close to an ancient yew-tree, which, from 
its great age, was deemed almost sacred in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and Denny returned home with the satis- 
factory conviction of having faithfully fulfilled his 
parent’s latest wishes. 

A gleam of joy lighted up the withered features of 
Honor O’Donoghoe, when Denny informed her that 
the grave had been dug, according to her desire, in St 
Anne’s Churchyard; ‘ and in the holiest spot in the 
whole churchyard,’ added he, with an air of exulta- 
tion: ‘jist alongside of the auncient yew-tree.’ 

‘Ah, then! it’s you that have ever been a kind and 
dutiful child to yer ould mother, and may ten thou- 
sand blessings be powered on yer head for the same 
when I am dead and gone! But Denny, jewel,’ added 
she in a low and wheedling tone, ‘there’s wan thing 
more ye must do for me, and that’s the very last 
throuble I shall give ye upon airth.’ 


life I can do to comfort ye. What is it, then, ye are 
after wanting now ?’ 

‘Och !—a thrifle—only a thrifle. I’ve a consate that 
my bones would lie more pacefully in that grave if I 
could only say my prayers in it afore I die.’ 

‘Say yer prayers in it!’ re-echoed Denny with a 
look of astonishment. ‘Are ye in yer right sinses, 
mother? I’m afeard ye’re wandering.’ 

*Troth, I’m as right in my sinses as I was this day 
thirty years whin I brought yerself into the world; and 
for the memory of that day, ye’ll not refuse me now 
my petition.’ 

* And what is it ye want me to do?’ 

‘ Jist to carry my old body wrapt up in the blanket 
to the grave ye’ve dug yonder, and let me pray in the 
narrow bed ye have prepared for me. It will not then 
seem so strange-like when I am laid within it after my 
death; and it will be a blessed thought for ye that yer 
ould mother is lying there in satisfaction and pace.’ 
This desire of the old dame seemed to Denny a 
most unaccountable whim; but he resolved not to balk 
her fancy ; and wrapping her up tenderly in a blanket, 
carried her across the road which lay between their 
cabin and the churchyard. Entering the sacred pre- 
cincts, he approached the new-made grave, and gently 
deposited his burden within its narrow bounds. 

‘My blessings on yer head for bringing me here!’ 
said the old woman, while an unnatural expression of 
joy and triumph once more gleamed across her counte- 
nance. ‘And now, go home my darlint, and lave me 
alone for half an hour or so, that I may say my prayers 
in pace ; and afther that, sure, I can lie down upon my 
bed, and die without wan thing in the wide world to 
throuble me.’ 

Denny, in obedience to his mother’s wishes, retired 
from the grave, and returned to the cabin, where he 
began his morning meal of potatoes, seasoned with salt 
and hunger. As he was peeling one carefully with his 
thumb and forefinger, so as not to break the polished 
surface, it suddenly occurred to him that his mother 
might possibly grow faint while lying thus alone in her 
grave; so he resolved to cross over the road, and take 
a glance at her without disturbing her devotions. Ac- 
cordingly he climbed noiselessly up the hedge by which 
the churchyard was bounded, and looked anxiously 
towards the spot where he had left his mother. Great 
was his astonishment on perceiving that the old woman, 
instead of being engaged in prayer, was busy rooting 
up a corner of her destined grave. At first, it occurred 
to him that she must be in some kind of fit; and he 
was on the point of leaping over the hedge to offer her 
his aid, when he observed that she glanced anxiously 
around the churchyard, as if fearful of being detected 
in her occupation. Denny’s reverence for his parent 
prevented his attempting to intrude upon her privacy ; 
so he returned to his cabin, bewildered and perplexed 
by what he had seen. 

At the time appointed by Mrs O’Donoghoe, her son 
retraced his steps to the grave, and found her lying 
wrapped up in her blanket, apparently tranquil and 
composed. As he raised her up in his arms, and was 
bearing her away from her restingplace, he observed 
her casting an anxious glance towards the empty grave, 
as though it possessed some strange sort of interest in 
her eyes. This uneasy glance often occurred to his 
remembrance during the few following hours, which he 
passed near his dying mother’s bed. She could not 
bear to lose sight of him for a moment, and if ever he 
approached the open door, her voice would faintly 
summon him back to her side: ‘Denny, hinny, ye 
wont lave me, will ye?’ and quickly was the kind- 
hearted creature once more found bending over her 
lowly couch, and administering to her wants. 

But the succeeding night proved her last upon earth; 
and as the early dawn broke forth, Denny found himself 


‘Sure, mother, ye know I wont deny ye anything in 


alone with his mother’s lifeless body. He felt weary 


nes 
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and oppressed. Even amid his present sorrow, and his 
perplexity as to how he could manage to provide a 
‘dacent funeral’ for his mother, the thought of her 
strange occupation, and of her yet stranger glance on 
the preceding day, reverted continually to his thoughts. 
He stood at the cabin door, gazing upon the spot where 
his parent’s remains were shortly to be laid; and with- 
out any very definite intention, he slowly bent his steps 
towards the still vacant grave. He fixed his eyes upon 
that corner where the old woman had seemed to busy 
herself upon the preceding day. The soil had evidently 
been disturbed, and carefully pressed down again. He 
struck his shillelagh down upon the spot; some resist- 
ance offered itself to the stick. He knelt down to in- 
vestigate the matter more closely; and after stirring 
the earth a little, what was his astonishment on dis- 
covering a black leathern bag, carefully sewed up; and, 
on taking it out, it weighed so heavily, that the thought 
at once occurred to him that it must be filled with 
money. ‘Some pence,’ thought he to himself, ‘ that 
the poor old soul had saved, and was so foolish as to 
bury here. It couldn’t be much, for she knew that I 
wanted money very badly to get married; and she never 
would have kept it from me—she loved me too well for 
that.’ 

While cogitating thus, he returned home, and taking 
up his mother’s well-used scissors, cut open the bag. 
On putting in his hand, he drew out a bright new 
guinea. He stared at it, as if it had been a ghost, 
so unexpected and bewildering was the vision. Again 
he put in his hand, and took out several coins, each 
one of which proved as valuable as the first. He then 
poured out the contents of the bag upon the wretched 
worm-eaten table, where he and his mother had eaten 
many a poor and scanty meal. IIe reckoned the pieces, 
and numbered thirty of them. ‘Thirty guineas !—one- 
tenth of which would have made him happy during her 
lifetime had she given it to him, instead of hoarding it 
with such a jealous and miserly passion! Painful 
thoughts rushed into Denny’s mind. He had so long 
toiled and slaved to support her! and it was thus she 
had rewarded him, saving out of his earnings as well 
as her own, with the senseless and wretched purpose 
of carrying her treasure to the grave! Angry 
words rose to Denny’s lips as he bethought himself of 
this; and he was about to mutter them aloud, when his 
eye rested on the cold, pale corpse lying before him. 
Death is a sacred thing, shedding a sort of halo even 
upon those who in life bore a mean and unworthy 
aspect. Thus it was in the present instance. Denny, 
while gazing upon the departed, remembered only that 
she was his mother, who had nurtured him in infancy, 
and cherished him in youth—who had watched over 
him in sickness, and prided herself in the joyous vigour 
of his manhood. Casting aside all unkindly thoughts, 
he counted over his treasure once more, replaced it in 
the bag, and carefully locked it up in a large wooden 
chest, one of the very few articles of furniture to be 
found in the cabin. Having done this, Denny turned 
his thoughts to the work before him, and resolved that 
his mother should have a ‘fine wake and a handsome 
funeral.’ And so she had; for there was, as the neigh- 
bours said, ‘great fun and plenty of dhrink’ at Mrs 
O’Donoghoe’s wake ; and long was the procession, and 
loud the lamentations, at her funeral. 

All these ceremonies having been duly performed, 
Denny felt the need of consolation and companionship 
in his lonely cabin; and to whom should he look for 
both but to the kind-hearted damsel whom we may 
remember as a humble votary at St Anne’s Well? He 
did not conceal from her the discovery of his mother’s 
hoard; and although the story of the old woman’s 
avarice startled and surprised her, she was too good 
and gentle a being to harbour a bad thought concerning 
the deceased, whom they ever mentioned with respect ; 
and when one little comfort after another was provided 


for her in her new home, she would sometimes say to | 
her husband: ‘Sure, Denny, it is to yer mother we'te 
beholden for all this dacent furniture ;’ whereon 
would both intuitively utter a prayer that her soy] 
might rest in peace. Nor did they rest satisfied with |! 
thus reaping for themselves alone the fruits of her || 


and his wife were probably but indifferent theologi 
they practically knew that it was ‘more blessed to giye || 
than to receive.’ Never was a sorrowful being sent | 
away from their door without a word of kindness and || 
sympathy—never was a needy sufferer dismissed with. || 
out sharing their simple hospitality. 
About five-and-twenty years have passed away since || 
the period of which we have been speaking. Denny and || 
Anne are no fictitious personages. They are now the || 
parents of a large and thriving family, and despite the | 
miseries of their unhappy country, they still cling to | 
their native soil; so that if any of our readers should | 
ever chance to visit St Anne’s Well, they may recog. 


nise in the buxom matron and kind-hearted master of | 


a neighbouring cottage their old and familiar friends, 
Dennis and Anne O’Donoghoe. 


PANAMA TO CHAGRES, 


Tur till the present moment so little should have been 


done to form a regular communication from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific by the Isthmus of Panama, is a marvel 


only to be accounted for by the fact, that the mission | 


of the Spanish race seems to be to retard everything | 
that is useful. Balboa, with his conquering band, | 
crossed the Isthmus to the Pacific in 1513; and after | 
more than three hundred years the route across the 
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narrow track of land lies in a condition of nature. In || 
1698 the Scotch, as is well known, attempted to colonise | 


the Isthmus at Darien on the Atlantic side ; but though 
taking valid possession, the jealousy of the English 


interfered so as to ruin the rising settlement—a cir- | 


cumstance now greatly to be lamented, for a more 


liberal policy would long since have made the route to | 


Panama the highway of British commerce. 


Relieved from the competition of the Scotch, the | 
Spaniards carried on an intercourse from Panama to | 
partly by land, and partly by taking | 
advantage of rivers on both sides; and by this line the | 
But the | 
discovery of the more easy route by Cape Horn soon | 
caused Portobello and Panama to be comparatively | 


Portobello, 


treasures of Peru were shipped for Europe. 


deserted. In short, the difficulties of no more than 
forty-three miles of land and river travel were so 


great, that-a sea~voyage of several thousand miles | 


was found to be preferable. 
A few years ago it was the fate of the writer of this 
to cross from Panama to the east coast; and as the 


route pursued was pretty much that which is now | 


pointed out as preferable by Colonel Lloyd, a few 
words respecting the aspect of the country may not be 
unacceptable. 

On glancing at a map of America, it will be seen that 
the neck of land here alluded to is narrowest where it 
joins the southern continent; and it is at this point 
that Panama on the one side, and Portobello on the 
other, are situated. A river, the Chagres, falls into 
the sea at port of Chagres, which is at no great distance 
from Portobello. On the opposite side, at Panama, a 
river falls into the Pacific. From the head-waters of 
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the two rivers, 

the ground rises to a height of 260 feet above the level 

of the ocean. This patch of hilly ground is the main 
ineering difficulty. Cruces and Gorgona may be 

called two village-stations on the route. 

Let us now cross the Isthmus, and see its forests, 
streams, and people ; let us take a glance at the wild 
route by which thousands of emigrants are at present 
weekly hurrying to the land of gold. Arriving in the 
Bay of Panama, an offshoot of the Pacific, you may 
be supposed to have started from your crowded un- 
comfortable berth with the blessed news in your ears 
that you are now entering Panama Bay; and on 

reaching the deck the mists of morning are lifting off 
| the waters, and an island rises before you, with hills 
| rising in terraces of luxuriant vegetation to the height 
of a thousand feet. Palms, cocoa, and banana-trees 
stretch in unbroken masses from its summit to the sea. 
| A village, with an unfailing spring of sweet water, 
| from which all the vessels touching at Panama are 
supplied, appears in a sheltered nook beside a cocoa- 
grove. It is the island of Taboga, which is to Panama 
what Capri is to Naples, only far more beautiful. So 
deep is the water around it, that you pass within a 

stone’s throw of the gardens of orange and tamarind 
|| fringing the beach. All round you now spreads the 
bay, surrounded by green undulating hills, and its 

sparkling swells ridden by flocks of snow-white peli- 
| cans. To your right, in the distance, are seen the 
|| decaying walls of a fort, stretching for a full mile along 

the shore ; in front are some volcanic islets, steep and 
| matted with foliage, which, seen through a golden mist, 
|| present a dreamy and pleasing feature in the vista, 
| while beyond the rays of the morning sun fall in 
burnished tints on the solid stone-walls of the town. 
Enormous canoes, paddled by half-clad negroes, approach 
the ship, and convey you over the shallows to the 
beach. 

Passing through the once massive but now crumbling 
boundary-walls of Panama, you enter its narrow shady 
streets, and emi¢rge in the Plaza, or great square. Here 
grass is growing over the pavement, and, lounging at 
the door of a guardhouse, you see some wretched- 
looking soldiers, without shoes or stockings. Men and 
things alike speak of degeneracy and decay. The 
cathedral is a wreck; not a third of the handsome ston 
churches are now in use; and even the private hou 
are not exempt from decay. Some of the decaying 
buildings are exceedingly picturesque, being partially 
covered with ivy and vines; whilst, rising far above 
the walls, are to be seen countless tropical plants and 
flowers. Most exquisite of these are the ruins of the 
Jesuit church of San Felipe, which reminds one of the 
Baths of Caracalla. "The majestic arches spanning the 
nave are laden with a wilderness of shrubbery and wild 
vines, which fall like a fringe to the very floor. The 
| building is roofless ; but daylight can scarcely steal in 
|| through the embowering leaves. Several bells, of a 
sweet silvery ring, are propped up by beams in a dark 
|| corner; but from the look of the place, ages seem to 

have passed since they called the c otherhood to 
| the oracion. A splendid college, left Incomplete many 
|, Years ago, fronts on one of the plazas. Its Corinthian 
| Pillars and pilasters of red sandstone are broken and 
| Crumbling; and from the crevices at their base spring 

luxuriant bananas, shooting their Jarge leaves through 
| the windows, and folding them around the columns of 
the gateway. So rapid, yet so beautiful is decay in the 
tropics!’ The private dwellings are lofty, with pro- 
| Jecting eaves, sometimes with verandas in front, and 
always whitewashed. Many of them have patios, or 
inner courts, as in Old Spain; the rooms are Of great 


height and spaciousness, the walls very solid; and 
though the woodwork is almost all rotten or torn away, 
a comparatively small outlay of money would put the 
town in complete repair. Some Yankees have recently 
established a few hotels and eating-houses ; and when 
a proper road shall have been made across the 
Isthmus, this neglected place will assume a charming 
appearance. 

Few persons of pure Spanish descent are here to be 
seen—and the fewer the better, considering their no- 
tions and habits. The oppressed are now masters. 
Four-fifths of the population are of the negro race; 
smatllér-fii their proportions, but infinitely less repul- 
sive in appearance than those of the United States. 
They are the carriers of the place, and are by far the 
hardiest and most muscular race on the Isthmus. 
With their legs and feet bare, and nothing but a cloth 
around their loins, they carry enormous burthens, step- 
ping along the toilsome and uneven roads with wonder- 
ful strength and dexterity. They all bear on their hard 
and wrinkled faces the stamp of overtaxed strength; 
but they seem content with their lot, and will doubt- 
less regret the formation of a better route, as tending 
to lessen the value of their services. You hire one of 
them to carry your luggage, and a skeleton mule for 
yourself, and set out on your overland journey. 

For a short time after leaving Panama it is pleasant 
enough travelling, the narrow road being paved with 
large regularly-cut stone, the remains of the old Spanish 
highway across the Isthmus ; then comes abundance of 
sand; then the road again, but this time a Via Mala 
indeed. Numbers of the stone-flags have sunk from 
their places, every cavity is filled with mud and water; 
and it needs incessant and fatiguing exertion to pre- 
vent your mule floundering into these pitfalls and 
quagmires. So execrable is the road, that all female 
passengers have to don male attire, and stick to their 
mules as they best can; and the spectacle is by no 
means uncommon of lady-emigrants perambulating 
Panama for a day or two thus strangely attired, havin 
outstripped their luggage. At the neck of the Isthmus, 
where you are crossing, the Cordillera is interrupted 
by some remarkable breaks or nearly level spaces. The 
road passes over the projecting spurs of the main 
chain, and through dense forests your spent mule 
reaches the highest ridge. Do not expect the view of 
a sea on either hand. Above you spreads a roof of 
transparent green, through which few rays of the sun- 
light fall—the only sounds, the chattering of monkeys 
as they crack the palm-nuts, and the scream of parrots 
flying from tree to tree. In the deepest ravines spent 
mules lie dying or dead; and perched on the boughs 
overhead, the bald ‘vultures wait silently for you to 
pass. Clefts and gulleys, Swamps and thickets, seem 
to render the way impassable ; but your mule is steady 
and sure-footed. He slides down almost precipitous 
banks, bringing up all straight at the bottom—though 
more than once you go over his head. No fear of him 
running away: he stands like a brick till you remount, 
and then resumes his deliberate pace. 

A twenty-miles’ ride brings you, thoroughly tired, to 
the mud-plastered cane-houses of Cruces—a miserable 
place. The houses are so irregularly scattered, that 
but a small portion of the town bears any resemblance 
to a street; and the whole population is under.900, 
You are glad next morning when you prepare to leave 


\ 


it; for the place is dirty, the climate unhealthy, and | 
prices quite on the Californian scale—two dollars fora | 


plate of meat,and two more for cooking it! The worst 


of the journey is now over, for you liere exchange your | 


mule for a canoe, and the execrable road for the gliding 
bosom of the Rio Chagres. At first the current is 


rapid, and as your negro boatmen leisurely ply their | 


broad paddles, they keep time to the Ethiopian melo- 
dies they have picked up from the emigrants. 
keep up the excitement, the brandy bottle is handed 


To | 
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round; and so, after much pulling, laughing, and sing- 
ing, we arrive at Gorgona, at which the river Chagres 
assumes a respectable breadth. 

The arrival at Gorgona is about dusk; yet there is 
sufficient light to see a number of empty canoes 
moored to the bank, by which you understand that a 
body of upstream emigrants have already landed, and 
that the ship which brought them awaits you at the 
mouth of the river. The sound of wooden drums pro- 
claims a fandango. You are not tired, and proceed to 
the rendezvous. The aristocracy of the little place 
have met in the alcalde’s house; the plehs on a level 
green before one of the-huts. The dances within doors 
and without are the same, but there is some attempt at 
style by the former class. The ladies are dressed in 
white and pink, with flowers in their hair, and waltz 
with a slow grace to the music of violins and guitars. 
The alcalde’s daughters are rather pretty, and great 
favourites with the Americans—some of whom join in 
the fandango, and go through its voluptuous mazes at 
the first trial, to the great delight of the natives. There 
is less sentiment but more jollity at the dances on the 
grass, though the music there is certainly deficient. 
The only accompaniment to the wooden drums is the 
‘na, na, na,’ of the women—a nasal monotone, which 
few ears have nerve to endure. Those who dance 
longest, and with the most voluptuous spirit, have the 
hats of all the others piled upon them in token of 
applause. These half-barbarous orgies are seen in the 
pure and splendid light poured down upon the land- 
scape from a vertical moon; and for long the dazzling 
beams and the laughing shouts of the dancers scare 
away sleep from your comfortless roosting-place. 

Next morning you again embark, and after about an 
hour’s sail your canoe rounds the foot of Monte Cara- 
bali, a bold peak, clothed with forests and surmounted 
with a single splendid palm, and whose summit is the 
only one in the province from which both seas may be 
seen at once. The sun shines highly and hotly, and 
lying back under the palm-leaf thatch that shades the 
canoe’s stern, you watch the shifting scenery through 
which you are swiftly gliding. Here and there a 
solitary crocodile is seen basking in the sun, while on 
either bank~the foliage seems alive with parrots, 
macaws, and monkeys. Nothing in the world is com- 
parable to the forests of the Rio Chagres. The river, 
broad and with a swift current of the sweetest water 
you ever drank, winds between walls of foliage that 
rise from its very surface. All the gorgeous growths 
of an eternal summer are so mingled in one impene- 
trable mass, that the eye is bewildered. Blossoms of 
crimson, purple, and yellow, of a form and magnitude 
unknown in the north, are mingled with the leaves; 
and flocks of paroquets and brilliant butterflies circle 
through the air, like blossoms blown away. Sometimes 
a spike of scarlet flowers is thrust forth like the tongue 
of a serpent, from the heart of some convolution of 
unfolding leaves ; and often the gorgeous creepers and 
parasites drop trails and streamers of fragrance from 
boughs that~shoot half way across the river. Every 
turn of the stream only discloses another and cma 
magnificent vista of leaf, bough, and blossom. All 
outline of the landscape is lost under this deluge of 
vegetation. No trace of the soil is to be seen; lowland 
and highland are the same; a mountain is but a higher 
swell of the mass of verdure. As on the ocean, you 
have a sense rather than a perception of beauty. The 
sharp clear outlines of our hdiié scenery are here 
wanting. What shape the land would be if cleared, 
you cannot tell. You gaze upon the scene before you 
with a never-sated delight, till your brain aches with 
the sensation; and you close your eyes, overwhelmed 
with the thought that all these wonders have been 
from the beginning—that year after year takes away 
no leaf or blossom that is not replaced, but the sublime 
mystery of growth and decay is renewed for ever. 


Caoutchouc grows in the forests, and your boatmen 
wear waterproof without fold or seam, but 
allowing free play to the limbs and muscles. It ig g 
bountiful provision of nature to grow that substance in 
the region where it is most needed. As you sit gazing 
over the stern,-a@ sudden cold wind comes over the 
forests, and the air is at once darkened. You hear 
the rush and roar of the rain as it comes towards you 
like the trampling of a myriad feet on the leaves, 
Shooting under a broad sycamore, your boatmen make || 
fast to the boughs, and the next instant the rain breaks || 
over you as if the sky had caved in. A dozen lines of || 
white electric heat run down from the zenith, followed 
by crashes of thunder, which you feel throbbing in the 
very water beneath you. Wrapped in waterproof, you || 
wait in your cool green shelter till the storm blows 
past. 
After six or seven hours’ sailing, you reach Chagres 
at the mouth of the river. The population here, about |) 
a thousand in all, consists almost wholly of negroes, 
the dirtiest and_most indolent of their race. Of all 
filthy towns this is the filthiest. “The houses, or rather || 
huts, are built of cane; pigs and naked children run at || 
large in the streets; and you cannot walk through any || 
part of it without sinking up to the ankles in mud. | 
Such is the impression the place gives one, that two || 
persons who had sold off their whole property in the || 
States, with the intention of settling in California, had || 
no sooner set eyes on Chagres than they determined on 
returning home—one of them declaring that nothing || 
on earth would induce him to cross the Isthmus. The || 
climate, moreover, is very deleterious; the sun is blazing || 
down on the swampy shores; and you joyfully embark 
on board the vessel that awaits you in the shallow bay, || 
round the high bluff on which the old castle stands, and |! 
then, Hurrah for home! wherever that may be. 

Pathless and featureless as this forest route may 
seem, the United States’ engineers have already sur- || 
veyed it, and marked a line for a ‘ plank’ railway. But 
the great line of transit, the ‘ pathway of the oceans,’ || 
will be some two hundred and fifty miles further north, || 
where the San Juan river falls into the Caribbean sea. 
The proposed route fies up that river into the Lake of | 
Nicaragua, then up a small stream into Lake Leon, 
from whence to the Pacific is a distance of only ten 
miles, which will be passed by railway. Or else, 
diverge from this route at half way up Lake Nicaragua, || 
and strike across the level country (only sixteen miles) 
to the deep Gulf of Papagayo, where ships of the largest || 
tonnage can anchor close to the shore. This line is | 
being carefully considered by American and British 
engineers, and when finally approved of by them, the | 
company for working it will be open to English and 
States’ shareholders indiscriminately. Another of the | 
six or seven proposed routes, that across the Isthmus | 
of Tehuantepec, is worthy of notice, as the British have | 
there secured to themselves, from the Mexican govern- | 
ment, the sole right of passage; but at present this | 
line is not meeting with much support. In fact, to be | 
quite successful, the route adopted must be one in | 
which both England and America take an interest; |) 
for besides the detriment certain to result from any 
rivalry betwixt these powers, the mere capital required 
for so extensive an undertaking will probably be more | 
than either nation separately can afford to advance. | 
Both for the sake of the undertaking, and for the sake | 
of the world, we hope that Britain and the States will | 
here go hand in hand. There can be no reason, how- 
ever, for confining the transit to only one route; and I | 
would humbly submit a consideration of the advan- 
tages derivable from so short a passage as that I 
have referred to between Panama and Chagres. The 
engineering difficulties of this latter line are not of 
serious importance, and I apprehend the chief obstacle 
will be of a political nature. At all events, the world 
is tired of waiting, and it would be good news to hear 


—— 
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that ground was broken in any one of the lines of route 
that have been pointed out. One thing, at least, should 
spur on the enterprise. Between St Francisco and 
Panama several steam-vessels regularly ply, in connec- 
tion with the imperfectly-formed route from Chagres. 


THE BIRD OF EVIL OMEN. 


Taoven the goddess of wisdom chose the Owl for 
her own peculiar emblem—though the queen of heaven 
assumed the shape of the eagle-owl, because, as Al- 
drovandus tells us, she might not ‘take on herself the 
likeness of any small or vulgar bird, but rather be 
embodied in one whose reign by night was coequal 
with that of the eagle by day’—yet neither the one 
nor the other has been able to rescue the bird from the 
odium caused by its dreary and suspicious habits. 

The eagle-owl (Strix bubo) was supposed by the an- 
cients to bear the same death-announcing messages as 
others of the tribe. Pliny terms it ‘funereal owl,’ and 
‘monster of the night ;’ and Virgil, introducing it 
among the prodigies forerunning the suicide of Dido, 

makes it 
| * complain 
In lengthened shriek and dire funereal strain.’ 


But it is the screech-owl (S. flammea) which is the 
head and chief of all terrors: it was, according to 
Ovid, supposed to destroy young children if they were 
left unwatched ; and indeed Hasselguist, writing in the 
| middle of the thirteenth century, affirms the same thing, 
though he confines his accusation to the owls of Syria. 
Imperial Rome twice underwent lustration to save her 
from the direful consequences of the visits of this bird, 
which on one occasion penetrated even to the Capitol. 
| With the same view one of them was caught and 
| burnt, and its ashes strewn on the waters of the Tiber. 
And it was usual to nail their dead bodies on the doors 
of houses, in order to protect its inhabitants from the 
ominous terrors of the living bird. 

If this owl was seen perched on a house-top, or flew 
screaming over it, it portended the death of some one 
of the family. Thus when Charles Frederick, Duke of 
Juliers and Treves, lay dying, the bird remained on his 
roof through all the light of day, and could not be 
driven away. The same idea prevails amongst the 
Siamese. In Barbary, it is added, that if the owl 
appear from the northward, the evil will not be con- 
fined to one person, but a plague ensue, which will not 
decrease until the bird of evil omen disappears. And 
in our own land, so great is the alarm excited by the 
scream of this poor bird, that it is much to be feared 
its influence on the weakened nerves of an invalid has 
sometimes caused the death it seemed to prognosticate. 
It is to the owl—which is naturally attracted by the 
light in a sick-room—that we may trace the Cycerath, 
or night-hag of the Welsh, which is said to come flap- 
ping her leathery wings against the window-frames, 
and slowly shrieking out the name of the dying 
person, 

Many are the poetical allusions to this dire property. 
Thus Shakspeare says— 

‘Hark! Peace! 
It was the owl that shrieked—the fatal bellman 
Which gives the stern’st good-night.’ 

‘Out on ye, owls! Nothing but songs of death?’ 

‘While the scritch-owl, scritching loud, 

Puts the wretch that lies in wo 

In remembrance of a shroud.’ 

And it gives a peculiar beauty to the lines of poor 
Chatterton— 
‘Harke! The ravenne flappes hys winge 

In the briered delle belowe ; 

Harke! the dethe-owle loud dothe singe, 

To the night-maires as theie goe. 


So also is the owl employed in the prophetic and his- 
torical portions of the Scriptures. The thirty-fourth 
chapter of Isaiah alone contains four distinct allusions 
to it. 

The Ethiopians and Egyptians used the image of the 
owl as a messenger of death, in the same manner that 
the bull’s head was afterwards used by the Scotch and 
other nations. When this token was sent by the king, 
it was considered a point of loyalty and honour for the 
receiver to kill himself immediately ; while any attempt 
to escape from the doom so announced was believed to 
cast an indelible stain both on the condemned and on his 
country. Diodorus Siculus tells of an Egyptian mother 
who actually strangled with her girdle the son who 
endeavoured to evade such an invitation to death. 

And all these dismal things are said of the poor 
screech or barn-owl, because his habits are not exactly 
the habits of the world at large—because, like an anti- 
quary, no building has attractions for him until it be- 
comes a ruin—because he prefers groping in the night to 
moving in the fair light of day. And yet he is a most 
interesting bird, and may truly serve as an emblem of 
wisdom, on account of his being, as Mr Broderip re- 
marks, ‘the only bird that looks straight forward.’ To 
the farmer and gardener his services are so invaluable, 
= i one of them should sing, with Master Gold- 
thred— 


* My blessing on the jolly owl.’ 


When the sun sinks at night, the owl may be seen 
noiselessly sailing over the fields, and beating round 
the hedges ‘like a setting-dog,’ occasionally darting 
down with unerring aim upon a hapless mouse, young 
rat, or other small animal, and securing it with his 
foot. The number of these little destroyers which 
it slays may be appreciated by the fact observed by 
White, that one pair of owls brought a mouse to their 
young ones every five minutes during the hour he 
watched them; while the young birds remain so long 
in the nest, that there are frequently three broods, of 
different ages, to be fed at the same time. 

Owls are the fondest and most loving of parents. The 
late Bishop of Norwich mentions that a young eagle- 
owl having been taken captive in Sweden, and placed 
in a hencoop, was regularly fed by the two old owls, 
which each night deposited a partridge, a moorfowl, or 
even a young lamb, at the prison door of their child. 
And Couch tells of a pair of wood-owls which an- 
nually built in a certain hollow tree, but which had 
their young ones stolen from them every season: that 
for many years they persevered in that confidence in 
man, so often seen in their species; till at length owl- 
nature could bear it no longer; and when the plunderer 
ascended to the nest, the mother-owl, with loud cries, 
bore off her sole young one in her claws, and never 
more built in that inhospitable place. 

The barn-owl may be almost regarded as a domestic 
bird: it is very easily tamed, becoming a most grotesque 
and amusing companion; so that no one who has seen 
it in its social moments can retain the idea that its 
wisdom lies in gravity. It may be added that this owl 
does not forget in its captivity its friends out-of-doors; 
as was proved by Jesse’s owl, Keevie, which used to | 
drag a portion of its food along the passage, and out of 
the house, to feed a wild companion, who came every | 
evening to receive the donation. 

The wood or brown owl (S. stridula) above men- 
tioned, is the species that makes the woods resound at 
night with its wild but not unmusical hootings—hoot- | 
ings that sound in answering chorus, such as that which 
opens ‘ Christabel’— 

‘Tis the middle of the night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock: 
Tu-whit ! Tu-whoo! 

And hark again! the crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew!’ 
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This is distinctively the ‘owl in the ivy bush,’ for there, 
| by day, it is most usually to be found; and it is even 
more decidedly a night-bird than the barn-owl. 
| It seems impossible to trace the origin of the saying, 
| that this owl was once a baker’s daughter, who was 
changed into her present form as a punishment for 
| refusing bread to our Saviour when he was upon 
| earth; but the fable is alluded to by several authors. 
| Shakspeare, for instance, makes Ophelia exclaim: 
‘They say the owl was a baker’s daughter;’ and 
Fletcher, in the ‘ Nice Valour,’ writes : 


* Happy, I say, is he, whose window opens 
To a brown-baker’s chimney: he shall be sure there 
To hear the bird sometimes after twilight.’ 


Broderip observes that the nurses of his youth altered 
the tradition, making the bird an earl’s daughter, who 
was transformed for disobedience, and ever condemned 
| to cry— 
£ Oh! hoo—hoo—my feet are cold.’ 


While in the north she is advanced to the dignity of 
Pharaoh’s daughter— 


‘Oh! 555—05— 
I once was a king’s daughter, and sat on my father’s 
knee, 
But now I am a poor howlet, and hide in a hollow 
tree.’ 


| In the long cold nights it is most entertaining to listen 
to a conversation of owls: first comes asad and inquir- 
ing hoot, as if to ascertain that all are within hearing ; 
then succeeds a circumstantial cry, which seems to sug- 
gest the subject to be discussed ; and this is followed by 
several distant and somewhat querulous notes. And 
80, in every variety of accent and intonation, does the 
debate continue; until perhaps some human listener 
boldly takes up the strain, and ventures to speak owl 
| language in his own voice— 


* Why should not one owl whoop to another?’ 


Even he is received with politeness, and his counterfeit 
hoot answered as calmly and dispassionately as if he 
were a veritable owl. This, however, is a pastime 
upon which he might not venture if he were wander- 
ing among the American Indians; for so great is their 
dread of the bird, that they dare not insult it by 
mimicking its ery; and they visit with their severest 
displeasure those who presume to do so. ‘This more 
especially refers to the horned Virginian owl and the 
hawk-owl—the Cheepai-peethees and Cheepomesees (death- 
bird) of the Cree Indians. These names are given in 
consequence of the superstition which induces them 
to whistle when they hear it: if the bird becomes 
silent when thus challenged, the speedy death of the 
inquirer is foretold. This hawk-owl is such an auda- 
cious bird, that it will pounce upon game directly it 
has been shot; and its habits, as is shewn by the for- 
mation of its eye, are not so strictly nocturnal as those 
of the true typical owls. ‘The famous German banditti 
thought it vulgar to whistle as a signal: their owlish 
‘ Tu-whoo’ resounded through the forests—a more por- 
tentous cry than that of the bird it imitated. 

The older naturalists assert that the owl never drinks; 
but this appears very doubtful, though they must cer- 
tainly require very little liquid, since White kept a wood- 
owl alive for a year without any. This bird, though 
it commonly nestles in the hollow of a decayed tree, 
will now and then take possession, like the long-horned 
owl (S. olus), of the deserted nest of a magpie, a crow, 
or a squirrel, adding a portion of straw or grass for 
lining. Here the gray and queer-looking young ones, 
which resemble nothing so much as a downy puff-ball 
with great staring eyes, stay contentedly for several 
months, snoring loudly when happy, or hissing like a 
nest of serpents if an intruding hand appear in their 
home and fortress. 


The eggs of an owl are white and globular. The 
nest is likewise strewed with round pellets of rejected 
bones, feathers, and fur: a fact very necessary to be 
known by all who wish to keep an owl in captivity 
for many have perished from not having these sub. 
stances given to it with its food. 

The conformation of the owl is well adapted to its 
habits. Its eyes are of an enormous size; and the 
pupil is so constructed, that it is capable of consider. 
able expansion and contraction, which enables it to || 
pierce through the obscurity of the night. Its ear jg | 
of extraordinary dimensions, and great capacity for || 
hearing; while it is covered with an operculum moy- 
able at pleasure. Its feet are armed with one serrated 
claw, which enables it to secure not only its ordinary 
prey, but even fishes. And its whole plumage jg | 
of so soft, light, and yielding a nature, that its gliding | 
movements are nearly inaudible—a quality which js | 
further increased by the formation of the outer quill 
of its wing, which is notched, so as to cut the air | 
as noiselessly as possible. In addition to all this, some 
species, such as the eagle-owl and the great snowy 
owl (S. nyctra), are endowed with a remarkable degree 
of power and strength; so that they can with ease | 
carry off a hare, a lamb, or even a fawn. 

The owl is a universally distributed bird. In the 
icy North, and in the burning East; in the forests of 
the new world, and in the citied plains of the old; in 
Rome, in Greece, and in the unexplored Australian | 
wilds—let man turn where he will, still the old fami- | 
liar face meets his, and the well-known yet start- | 
ling cry sounds in his ears like a voice from home. | 
Hitherto we have spoken of the owl in a living state; 
we must now turn to the manner in which its dead 
body has been employed; for it has been largely used 
in charms and incantations. Horace makes it an in- || 
gredient in the infernal mixture of Canidia; Pro- 
pertius stirs it into his love-charm; Ovid makes || 


Medea complete her dreadful caldron of ‘wonder- | 
working juices’ with | 


‘A screech-owl’s carcass, and ill-omened wings ;’ 
Ben Jonson brings 
‘ The screech-owl’s eggs, and the feathers black,’ 


into his; and the ‘owlet’s wing’ forms a seasoning 
to the broth of the witches in Macbeth. 
Such being its properties and uses, it is not wonderful || 


that some parts of it should be employed in the ancient || 


pharmacopeia. ‘Thus the feet, if burnt with the herb 


plumbago, possessed a power against serpents; the ashes || 


of its penetrating eyes were fancifully deemed good for 
clearing the sight; while the egg of the owl, and the | 
blood of its nestlings, were valuable for preserving the | 
hair, and rendering it curly: though Pliny, considering | 
the bird itself an unnatural prodigy, doubts whether | 
any one ever saw its egg, and more especially whether | 
any one would venture to employ it if found. The | 
ashes of the head were also a remedy for that constant, 
though, according to old belief, universally-cured dis- 
ease—disorder of the spleen. | 
Among the moderns, the Italians greatly value the 
little Civetta, or Chiu, as it is called in imitation of its 
cry, and perhaps a few other owls, as food; and they | 
also keep it in their gardens for the purpose of destroy- 
ing vermin. In America, both whites and Indians, 
notwithstanding their superstitions, consume great 
numbers of the snowy owl, the flesh of which is deli- 
cately white. | 
Mr Broderip, to whose researches we are greatly | 
indebted in this paper, thinks that much of the ill 
name of the owl may be attributed to its known par- 
tiality for the shrew; for as the shrew is not in the 
best possible odour among the superstitious, ‘ what a 
concatenation of diabierie must our ancestors have 
believed an owl to be after a protracted shrew diet!’ 
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Britain boasts ten species of the owl, either as residents 
| or visitors; and these species range from the stately 
| and magnificent eagle, and snowy owls, to the quaint 

and pretty litter owl (S. Passerina), which occasionally, 

though seldom, leaves its restingplace in the chimneys 
of Carniola, to spend a season with us. Howe mentions 

a curious custom which formerly prevailed in the west 

of England on St Valentine’s Day ; three single men 

would go out before sunrise with a clap-net, to catch 

an owl and two sparrows. If they succeeded in doing 

so, and could bring them uninjured to the door of an 

inn before the females of the house were up, they claimed 

three pots of purl in honour of St Valentine, and they 

might afterwards demand a similar reward at any other 
| house in the neighbourhood. 

The owl is a very long-lived bird—a fact which did 
|| not eseape the notice of our fathers; for one of the 
| oldest of the Welsh fables tells how an eagle-king, being 
|| desirous of ascertaining the age of a certain owl, and 
|| not having the convenience of a legal register, started 
| onatour of inquiry from such animals as were supposed 
| to be the oldest inhabitants. ‘These severally referred 
| him to others who had lived still longer; and at length 

he ascertained that none had ever known the owl 
|| younger, or in anyway different in appearance or voice 
| from what she then was. Then there is another in the 
|| same collection, which, accounting for the nocturnal 

habits of the owl and bat, and more especially for the 
| scorn with which other birds treat them, teaches us 
|| how the dove and the bat, being on a journey together, 
| and coming late in the evening to the dwelling of the 
|| chief of the owls, sought and received a shelter. Then, 
|| supper being ended, the bat broke forth into a loud and 
laudatory strain on the wisdom and virtues of their 
entertainer, attributing to him qualities which it was 
|| well known he never possessed. This over, the dove, 
|| with modest dignity, simply thanked the owl for his 
attentions and hospitality, on which both the Amphi- 
trion and the parasite flew violently at her, accusing her 
|| of insulting ingratitude, and so drove her out into the 
|| dark and stormy night. When the morning dawned, the 
|| dove flew to the court of her king, who, in great wrath, 
|| passed an edict, enacting that from thenceforth the owl 
|| and the bat should never presume to fly abroad until 
|| the sun was down, under pain of being attacked and 
|| beaten by all other birds. For a corroboration of this 
|| tradition, we need only observe the conduct of the small 

birds when a hapless owl—which has so numerous a 
| family, that the short summer nights will scarcely 

enable her to supply them with food— ventures to 
|| steal forth when the sun is a little clouded over at 
| noon, to satisfy the cravings of her hunger. Jesse 
gives an interesting account of an owl which had re- 
sided for many years in a hole in the wall of a house 
| in Glamorganshire, but which was at length ejected by 

the hole being built up. The owl, however, com- 
menced so sad and so pertinacious a lamentation, that 
the owners of the house were glad to re-open the 
hole, as the only means of procuring peace. 


BROTHER CHARLES. 


Attnoucn Brother Charles enjoys a continental repu- 
tation, he is but little known in England, except to 
those who chance to have read a French work recently 
published by Mme de Gasparin, giving her impressions 
of Egypt, Nubia, and Syria. This lady, during her 
temporary abode in the convent on Mount Carmel, 
was treated with the most cordial kindness by Brother 
| Charles—a personage who is ever mentioned with 
respect and admiration by those who have been re- 
ceived within the hospitable walls of Mount Carmel. 
| Brother Charles, although by profession a recluse, 
| dwells habitually in the society of his fellow-creatures ; 
|| for to him has been assigned the duty of entertaining 

strangers—an office which he fulfils with the graceful 


simplicity of an anchorite, and the easy vivacity of a 
man of the world. 

During Napoleon’s brief expedition into Syria, a 
large body of wounded French soldiers were received 
within the walls of the convent, and carefully tended 
by the brethren—an act of charity which was severely 
visited by the Turks, who, coming up to Carmel, mur- 
dered the Frenchmen, and after pillaging the convent, 
laid it nearly in ruins. Grievous as was this catas- 
trophe in its effect on the poor monks, they far less 
lamented their own misery than the departed glory of 
their beloved convent, and its restoration formed 


‘ Their hope by day, their dream by night.’ 


But how was this to be accomplished? A sum of 
L.30,000 was required for the purpose. Brother 
Charles undertook to travel throughout Europe in 
order to raise the necessary fund. Everywhere he met 
with kindness and good-will; and the gentle courtesy 
of his manners, united with a spiritual bonhomie of 
character, and the most refined naiveté of expression, 
won for him golden opinions among all classes and 
conditions of men. The poor man gave out of his 
poverty, and the more wealthy contributed largely out 
of their abundance; so that the barefooted Carmelite 
rejoiced to find his pious store increasing during each 
step of his progress. Visions of golden treasure filled | 
his mind as he at length drew nigh to Paris—that great 
centre of sociality, where any remarkable man, whether 
monk or philosopher, conjuror or hero, is alike welcomed | 
with acclamation by a people who, like the Athenians | 
of old, are ever longing ‘to tell or to hear some new 
thing.’ 

Brother Charles described with humour his adven- 
tures in this gay and brilliant capital, where he ap- 
peared under the special protection of M. Thiers, who | 
professed an ardent zeal for the success of his charitable | 
mission. Brother Charles wanted money—a large sum 
of money. ‘ He addresses himself to all sorts of notabili- 
ties—artists, politicians, Legitimists, Constitutionalists, 
women of fashion, literary ladies: everywhere he is 
received with cordiality—everywhere he is beset with 
compliments—with invitations. Brother Charles is in 
fact a lion—the lion of the day; but he has as yet no 
suspicion on the subject. A lottery and a concert are 
organised for the benefit of Mount Carmel. Wonderful 
promises are made by the artists — of original paint- 
ings, original verses, original music—only they are not 
very careful in keeping their promises. ‘ Without the 
ladies,’ said Brother Charles emphatically, ‘we never 
should have got on!’ A committee is formed to refresh 
the memory of his promise-making friends ; the tickets 
are all sold—the prizes arrive. ‘Take my advice,’ said 
a celebrated author, who was on the committee; ‘sell 
all the pictures which are of any value, .... and let | 
them draw for the rest.’ 

Brother Charles drew back, bewildered and surprised. 

‘But jfiglio mio! you forget that the people who have 
purchased tickets have done so with the hope of win- 
ning a picture of Horace Vernet’s, or an autograph of 
Hugo’s!’ 

‘Bah! bah! is it not easy enough to copy them? 
Such things are done every day.’ © Brother Charles, 
however, was too honest a man to accede to the pro- 
posal. He remained firm, and for the first time 
perhaps in a Parisian lottery of this sort, the ticket- 
holders had a fair chance of gaining the highest prizes 
which had been held out to them as an incentive to | 
charity. 

After the lottery came the concert. Once more there 
was a lavish profusion of promises, and a hundred good 
reasons for drawing back from them. Brother Charles, 
who was inflexible in great matters, was most accom- 
modating in the minor arrangements. He placed upon | 
the committee, as he says himself, ‘everybody, good and 
bad—Catholics and Protestants.’ At length, by dint of 
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letters, and visits, and committees, the great day arrives. 
The concert is to take place at the Odéon. Brother 
Charles is passing the evening quietly at the Luxem- 
bourg with the Duchess Decazes, when one of the 
managers enters the saloon. 

‘You must accompany me immediately, if you please.’ 

‘Whither ?’ 

‘To the Odéon.’ 

‘What! to the Odéon—to the theatre?—I, a Car- 
melite brother—a monk ?’ 

‘Precisely so!’ 

‘But I shall most assuredly not go there. My part 
of the business is over, and I shall remain quietly where 
I am.’ 

‘It is the committee who have sent me. 
to speak with you.’ 

‘The committee! Ah, that is another matter. There 
is no difficulty, I hope, in the business. Come, let us 
set out at once.’ 

They arrive at the Odéon, and are ushered up a small 
and gloomy staircase, as silent and private-looking as 
if it was in a convent. 

‘Here is the committec-room,’ observes his com- 
panion, placing his hand on the lock of a narrow door. 
Brother Charles enters fearlessly, expecting to find 
himself in the midst of the friendly committee with 
whom he had been associated almost daily during the 
preceding five weeks. He enters, and on looking up, 
finds himself on the scenic boards! .... ‘On the boards 
of a theatre, madam—in the midst of the orchestra, in 
front of the pit, and facing five rows of boxes, crowded 
with fashionable men and women!’ A skilful 
stroke this on the part of his charity-managing friends ! 
Brother Charles retained his honest simplicity of heart, 
but I suspect (says Mme de Gasparin) that from that 
day forward he began to understand somewhat more 
of the mysteries of Parisian charity. 

But the best of all was to hear him describe his visit 


They desire 


to M. Thiers, who, as has been already hinted, was 
lavish in his promises of friendly aid to Mount Carmel 


and its brotherhood. M. Thiers was at this time at 
the head of the Opposition; M. Guizot in the ministry 
for foreign affairs. 

‘ Monsieur Thiers, I have need of your assistance.’ 

‘What can I do for you, father? Is it money you 
require?’ 

‘No, not money: not from you at least. 
something else I require at your hands.’ 

‘What then?’ 

‘You must kindly assist me in procuring a grant 
from the minister of foreign affairs, 

‘ Indeed!’ 

‘Just consider, I am quite a stranger here—a poor 
monk, who would be left to grow musty in the ante- 
chamber if I presented myself there alone. Pray 
accompany me, therefore, to M. Guizot’s.’ 

M. Thiers almost started off his chair. 

‘ Are you aware of the nature of your request? Do 
you really know what you are asking me to do?’ 

‘I am not aware of any difficulty in the matter. I 
know not whether you are the friend of M. Guizot 
or not. All I know is, that you, M. Thiers, are the 
protector of Carmel; I come to you as to the protector 
of Carmel, and I feel assured that you will accompany 
me in that character, 

M. Thiers reflects a moment, then rises from his seat, 
puts on his paletét, accompanies Brother Charles to 
the house of the minister, is received with the dis- 
tinguished attention with which a political enemy is 
always received when he comes to ask a favour,..... 
and the convent of Mount Carmel gains 20,000 piastres 
by this rencontre of the two parliamentary anta- 
gonists ! 

Alien as were the charity-mongering devices of his 
Parisian friends to Brother Charles’s simple, honest 
disposition, he nevertheless felt deeply grateful for the 


There is 


kindness and liberality bestowed upon him in that | 
capital ; and now that he is dwelling peacefully within 
the walls of his beloved convent, he entertains his 
guests with anecdotes of his life in Paris, the minutest 
portions of which dwell with pleasure upon his memory, 
Does any one praise at dinner the haricots or the peas 
of Carmel!—Brother Charles tells his guests that he 
‘received the seed from the Princesse or the Marquise 
So-and-so.’ Although a Neapolitan by birth, he seems 
to be a Frenchman in heart. All other affections, how. 
ever, seem but cold in comparison to his zeal for the 
glory of Mount Carmel. 

To us who are daily familiar with stirring thoughts 
and busy projects, and who dwell in the midst of g 
‘busy battling world,’ rife with excitement of every 
sort and name, the worthy ‘ Brother’s’ life may seem 4 
dull and soulless thing. And truly we should be loth 
to exchange the joys or even the cares of domestic life 
for his more still existence upon Mount Carmel; yet he 
may haply be of a far other mind, and may think, with 
one of our own poets, that 


* Peace in these feverish times is sovereign bliss. 
Here, with no thirst but what the stream can slake, 
And startled only by the rustling brake, 

Cool air I breathe; while the uncumbered mind, 
By some weak aim at services assigned 
To gentle natures, thanks not Heaven amiss.’ 


INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


Tue chapter of accidents is a chequered page—some- 
times comic passages—more often scenes of sadness, 
inviting the most serious considerations. A newspaper 
without an account of one or more accidents of the 
latter kind is scarcely ever taken up, and lamentable as 
is such an occurrence to the sufferer himself, it rarely 
happens to a working-man, whether he be employed in 
a profession or a trade, as a mechanic or a labourer, 
without causing privation and loss to several others 
besides himself, who are dependent on him for their 
livelihood and support. 

If indeed he be so fortunate as to have other resources 
besides the profits of his ordinary occupation, a disabling 
accident will only partially affect him with distress. 
But it is a much more serious affair when a man’s 
whole income is derived only from the labour of his 
head or hands. Let him be but temporarily disabled, 
and he is thrown into immediate embarrassment; and 
a fatal accident is at once a deathblow to himself and a 
sentence of destitution to his family. Has he a wife 
and children, what then is their condition? For a time 
they rely perhaps on the kindness of their friends, 
and the casual benevolence of strangers; failing such 
assistance, how often does their future lot become a | 
continued struggle, by honest or dishonest means, to | 
maintain a wretched, perhaps a shameful existence, 
independent of the workhouse ? 

We were led to these reflections by the very un- 
pleasant circumstance of witnessing an accident in the 
streets of London. A man fell from a scaffolding at 
our feet, a powerful, fine young fellow of six or seven- 
and-twenty. The dull muffled crash, as the full, mus- 
cular body struck the pavement, was inexpressibly 
shocking; and an unnatural sideways bending of the 
leg, as we raised him from the ground (indicating a | 
fracture), was not calculated to relieve our feelings. | 
Shortly after, and a bitter day it was, we visited him 
at the hospital: his injuries were severe, and there was 
no probability that he would be fit for work for the 
next three months. The lucky fellow, however, was 
attended by a fine young woman, who proved to be 
his wife, and to whom he was indebted for four bloom- 
ing pledges of an affection which had all the appearance 
of sincerity on both sides. ‘They may thank her,’ said 
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he, ‘for the comforts they still enjoy while I am thus 


Aaa 
yw he was referring to his wife’s industry ; 
but it was not that. She laboured hard indeed, but 
her gains were small, and her abode being distant, 
much time was lost in walking to and from the hospital. 

‘You see, sir,’ he continued, ‘her brother works in 
a printing establishment, which is employed by the 
« Accidental Insurance Company,” and from him she 
learnt all about it; and at last, after much talk, thank 


|| God, she persuaded me to insure against the chance of 
|| accidents.’ 


‘Railway accidents you mean?—but your case has 


| nothing to do with travelling by rail.’ 


‘No, no, sir; you mistake. My insurance applies to 
every kind of accident, and to this among the rest. It 
was only last month that I took out a policy; it cost 


|| me fifteen shillings, and I never laid out my money 
to better profit.’ 


Insurance against accidents of all kinds, as distin- 
guished from that confined to railway accidents, is a 


'| subject which was adverted to in a previous number of 


this journal,* and we were glad to have an opportunity 


|| of observing it in operation. 


Pursuing our inquiries, therefore, with much inte- 
rest we learned that, for his 15s., there was insured to 
the man’s family, in the event of his death by an acci- 
dent within twelve months, the sum of L.100; and also 
L.l a week payable to him as long as he was disabled 
by a similar cause from work; and no bad bargain had 
The poor fellow was not free from pain 
in his wounded limb ; but the kindly cheerfulness with 
which he turned to a fellow-sufferer, and said (after 
whispering to his wife)—‘ Your missus should not have 
come out this cold morning without her shawl; my 
Jane has got something for her’—contrasted strikingly 
with the haggard anxiety of the half-clad object of his 


|| sympathy, whose main resource in this hour of trouble 


too plainly was the pawnbroker. Had our friend’s 


|| insurance been against accidental death alone, instead 
|| of against all accidents fatal or non-fatal, for the same 
|| amount of 15s., the sum insured to his family would 


have been L.300, he being a mason, and therefore, 


|| according to the rules of the company, in their second 
|| class. To a first-class man the amount is L.600. 


This company is young, and is as yet but little 


| known; but there is no doubt that such an institution 
| iscalculated to be of the greatest general utility and 
| importance. We have not now to learn that no cautjon 
|| nor other means will avail to save a man from the 
| liability to accidents; that such events are as certain 


to fall on some (on many indeed), as death is to come 


| to all; and that as any one at any moment may be 
|| appointed to receive the blow, and there is no possi- 
|| bility of foreseeing who shall be the victim, it concerns 


all men to be prepared for the event. Nor need we 


|| be told that no provisional expedient is so proper for 


the purpose as insurance. ‘The event contemplated 
is indeed contingent only, but insurance against par- 


| ticular risks is no new thing: houses and ships are 


constantly insured against the danger of fire and the 
perils of the sea. In these cases the plan has, after 
long trial, proved eminently successful. More recently 


| the person has been insured against the single case of 


accident by railway; and an argument is thus readily 
supplied that, if in such cases insurance be a wise and 


|| proper measure, much more is it: reasonable to insure 
| our lives and limbs against accidents of all kinds. 


As an illustration, take the case of fire. Insurance 
of houses against destruction by that particular event 


|| isas common as it is deemed prudent and advisable. 


* No. 358—article, ‘ Progress of the People.’ 

t In a case of this kind, where a commercial object has a recom- 
mendation in obvious public benefit, we do not see why we should 
not favour its promotion. The company in question has its head 
office in No. 7 Bank Buildings, London. 


Now a man’s power to work, and so to produce for 
himself wages, salary, or other income, cannot be con- 
sidered less valuable, probably it will be held much 
more so, than his house; and be it also observed that 
instead of being exposed to the risk of one destructive 
element only, this power is liable to be lost or impaired 
by a hundred different kinds of accident. Well, then, 
every reason that exists for insurance against a single 
cause of accident applies to insurance against the whole 
catalogue of personal casualties, of course with manifold 
more force. 

One word now as to the amount of premium required. 
This has been the subject of most careful calculation, 
prolonged for many months by an accurate and expe- 
rienced actuary; and the result is, we are assured, 
that he is quite satisfied of the remunerative sufficiency 
of the amount charged, small as it may appear in 
comparison with the amount insured. The principle 
appears to be, that where a heavy loss impends, and 
is sure to fall on some one or more amongst many 
individuals, the cheapest and most effective means of 
meeting it is for each to submit to a small periodical 
sacrifice for the purpose of forming an insurance fund 
applicable to the event. The extent of such sacrifice 
of course depends on the nature of the risk. 

We have shewn how small, how reasonably small, 
is the sum annually required for this purpose. And 
considering the common liability to accidents, their 
inevitable nature, their frequency,* and calamitous 
results, the probability is, that this mode of insurance 
will meet with favour from the public, and become a 
general, as we are sure it will be found a prudential, 
and most useful practice. 


ALIMENTARY REGIMEN. 


In a recent number of the Journal (344) we published a 
communication made to the French Academy on the sub- 
ject of diet by M. Gasparin. The conclusions come to by 
this gentleman have been disputed by M. Charpentier of 
Valenciennes, in a letter which has also appeared in the 
proceedings of the Academy. He declares himself well 
acquainted with ‘the habits and manner of living of 
Belgian workmen, particularly the miners,’ and states, as 
the result of his inquiries and observations, that the 
‘miners earn wages which vary according to the impor- 
tance of their labour; here, as elsewhere, they are liable 
to stand still for want of work, for longer or shorter 
periods, and, in common with other workmen, have diffe- 
rent family charges to sustain. From this results very 
various pecuniary positions, which do not afford them all 
the same manner of living, or the same alimentary regi- 
men. In general, our workmen expend each day from 
ten to fifteen centimes in gin, drink a litre of beer (a little 
more than a quart), and two or three times a week they 
eat pork dressed with a vegetable, and named salad. On 
the Sunday they commonly make three repasts of 
butcher-meat, and drink during that day a great quan- 
tity of beer, less at their own houses than at the taverns, 
where they pass nearly the whole of the Sabbath. 

‘ M. Gasparin’s statement concerning the use of coffee- 
chicory is correct ; it is the only aliment, with bread and 
butter, which they take when in the mine, because any 
other more substantial would be digested with difficulty, 
owing to the painful position of body which they are 
obliged to maintain during their labour in the workings. 

‘Thus the miners of Charleroi are far from confining 
themselves to 500 grammes of meat and 2 litres of beer 
per week, All those acquainted with the labouring- 


* Some idea of the number of accidents may be formed from the 
fact, that in the single month of December last, in London alone, 
and in one hospital only—the London Hospital—772 cases of 
accident were admitted. These of course are exclusive of the 
greater catastrophes by wrecks and explosions; such as the loss 
of the Orion, or the explosion at Wallsend, where 101 (or at South 
Shields, where 95) persons were destroyed at one blast! Even while 
we write, fifty or sixty people have miserably perished in the Vic- 
toria Pit, and again thirteen or fourteen just now at Stockport. 
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| classes of Belgium are aware that they do not content 


| themselves with so little—and they are right. 


As to the 


| health of the Charleroi colliers, the report made to 


government on the condition of the working-classes of 


| the kingdom states :—“ The painful labours to which the 


workmen in mines apply themselves, occasion a very 
unequal development of the different parts of their body. 
The organs most exercised acquire an enormous develop- 
ment ; the others remain weak and puny. The breast and 
shoulders are fortified at the expense of the legs ; malfor- 
mations take place in the vertebral column ; and the sta- 
ture is lower than what prevails out of the mines. Never- 
theless, the last-mentioned inconvenience exhibits itself 
only in mines where very low galleries oblige the work- 
men to hold themselves constantly bent. Still, labour in 
mines alters and deteriorates the physical constitution of 
the workmen, of whom a great number become infirm. 
Commonly, at an age when they could yet work, had they 
exercised some other calling, their muscular force dimi- 
nishes, and they are incapable of continuing their own. 
Underground work is for them a source of suffering and 
often of mortal disease, the germs of which they contract 
from their earliest youth. These are diseases that be- 
come aggravated slowly, assuming a formidable character 
between the ages of thirty and forty, and commonly in- 
ducing death soon after fifty.” 

M. Charpentier observes further, that the difference 
of health noticed in different localities depends less on 
the alimentary regimen of the miners than on their mode 
of ascent and descent. In mines where they have -to go 
up and down by means of ladders, there is more disease 
and infirmity, chiefly affections of the heart, than where 
the passage is effected by means of the machine. 

M. Gasparin’s facts are stated to be contrary to the 
experiences of Magendie, Liebig, and Shémann on the 
nutritive principles of alimentary substances ; ‘ and fur- 
ther, to the observation which demonstrates the immense 
superiority of strength of carnivorous animals over those 
which live only on vegetables. If propagated, an error 
might be spread fatal to the working-classes, especially 
in the north and west of France, where they are already 
too much subjected, principally in rural districts, to a 
milky-vegetable nutriment, which favours tuberculisation, 
and brings on that cruel pulmonary phthisis which in 
those parts kills one-third of the labouring population. 
Already, as M. Villenné judiciously observes, people in 
France are too ignorant of how much meat is necessary 
to workmen. If the English artisans work more than 
others, it must be attributed to the meat which they 
consume so largely. 


A PAINLESS SURGICAL OPERATION, 


The British American Medical Jounal for January 
contains an article by Dr Marsden of Quebec, giving an 
account of a severe operation recently performed pain- 
lessly at that town. The patient was a middle-aged 
farmer named Corrigan, who for several weeks had been 
suffering under a tumour affecting the lower jaw-bone. 
He was a very timid man, apprehensive that he could 
not live under the operation required for extracting the 
affected part. He had not previously heard of any such 
influence as that now attracting so much attention under 
the various names of mesmerism, animal magnetism, and 
electro-biology. Dr Marsden impressed him one day in 
this way, so as ‘to control sight, muscular motion, and 
feeling ;’ next day he repeated the experiment, with the 
additional result of ‘controlling taste as well as the 
senses, and completely destroying sensation in any iso- 
lated part of the body.? Two hours after, Dr Douglas 
came to perform the operation. Dr Marsden then brought 
Corrigan under the influence, with the effect of abolishing 
sensation in the part affected, but not extinguishing 
consciousness of what was going on. A tooth was drawn, 
the incisions were made, the jaw sawn through in two 
places, and the flap of skin replaced and secured with 
fine pins and twisted sutures, without any pain being 
experienced, although Corrigan continued conscious all the 
time of the proceedings of the operator. When de-bio- 


Sy 
logised a few minutes afterwards, he said he felt a smart. | 
ing. The operation caused much less loss of blood than | 
usual ; but when the influence was gone, it was found | 
necessary to apply three fresh ligatures to stop the 
hemorrhage which then began to take place. Five days | 
afterwards, Corrigan was considered sufficiently well to | 
leave the hospital. As the circumstances here related 
belong to a class of phenomena as yet held under suspi- 
cion, it may be of importance for us to mention, that a | 
medical man of high character in this country attests to 
us the respectability of the Quebec practitioners—one of 
whom, however, was a disbeliever in the alleged influence 
in question. 


DEFIANCE TO TIME. 


Tuov shalt not rob me, thievish Time, 
Of all my blessings, all my joy ! 

I have some jewels in my heart, 
Which thou art powerless to destroy. 


Thou mayst denude my arm of strength, 
And leave my temples seamed and bare, 
Deprive mine eyes of passion’s light, 
And scatter silver o’er my hair ; 


But never, while a book remains, 
And breathes a woman or a child, 

Shalt thou deprive me, whilst I live, 
Of feelings fresh and undefiled. 


No, never, while the earth is fair, 
And reason keeps its dial bright, 

Whate’er thy robberies, oh Time ! 
Shall I be bankrupt of delight. 


Whate’er thy victories o’er my frame, 
Thou canst not cheat me of this truth— 

That though the limbs may faint and fail, 
The spirit can renew its youth. 


So, thievish Time! I fear thee not ; 
Thou ’rt powerless on this heart of mine : 
My jewels shall belong to me— 
*Tis but the settings that are thine! 
ANDREW Pearson,* 


* It may be interesting to the public to know, that the author 


of these meritorious verses is (after a long service in the army) a | 


labourer in the county of Northumberland. 


AMATEUR WORKSHOP. 

Mr Stone, lecturer on chemistry in Manchester, an- 
nounces an arrangement which strikes us as worthy of 
imitation in other places. He has added to his labo- 


i 
| 
| 


ratory a workshop for the use of amateurs, who, for the | 


payment of a moderate fee, have here access to, and the 


use of all requisite apparatus and tools for carpentry, | 


smith-work, founding, experiments in metallurgy in 
general, modelling, electrotype work, carving, photo- 
graphy, microscopic observation and the work therewith 
connected, glass-blowing, and experiments in crystalo- 
graphy. Diagrams, drawings, models, and scientific 
works are placed in the rooms for the use of the amateurs; 
and materials of all kinds can be had from the porter, 


who likewise is ready to render occasional assistance, and | 


to take charge of work in progress. 


GLASS AS A NON-CONDUCTOR. 

Mahanama, who wrote his history before a.p. 477, 
mentions that Sanghatissa, king of Ceylon (who was 
poisoned a.p. 246), placed a pinnacle of glass on the 
spire of Ruanwelli Dagoba, ‘to serve as a protection 
against lightning.” This shews that the Cingalese were 
then aware that glass was a non-conductor of the electric 
fluid — Sir W. C. Trevelyan. 


——— —s 
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